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ENDEAVOR. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Aspire, break bands, I say, 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
And best. Success is naught, endeavor’s all. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The women cast their ballots for the 
first time at the recent elections in Nor- 
way. In Christiania their votes turned 
the scale, and elected a Conservative 
majority in the municipal council. 





—=— — 


Three men followed and annoyed a 
young woman in Paris one evening not 
long ago. At last one of them seized her 
around the waist. The frightened victim 
struck at him with her umbrella, which 
put out his eye and penetrated the brain, 
causing death. The French courts have 
decided that it was a case of justifiable 
self-defence, and have acquitted the young 
woman, 


-_-- 


After a tour of inspection among the 
dairies that supply Chicago with milk and 
butter, Food Commissioner Patterson pro- 
nounces fourteen out of fifteen he visited 
to be “filthy and absolutely unfit for the 
purposes used, and a menace to the public 
health.’’ His description of them is 
enough to make any person of sensitive 
nerves feel ill, even without drinking 
the milk or eating the butter. Whether 
the pure food law shall be enforced or 
not depends upon politics. A witty writer 
has well said that the influence of politics 
is ‘not ‘outside the home,’ but inside the 
~ baby.’’ Give the mothers of Illinois a vote, 
and officials who want to be reélected will 
see that wholesome milk is provided for 
the children. 





In France, the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Women’s Condition and the Secur- 
ing of their Rights is concentrating its. 
forces on the effort to obtain for women 
the right to be guardians of minors, and 
members of a family council, on the same 
termsasmen. Atarecent meeting held in 
Paris to advocate this reform, M. Yves 
Guyot, who presided, mentioned that he 
had been present not long before at a wed- 
ding where one of the witnesses was a wo- 
man—an almost unheard-of 
yet the heavens did not fall. 
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Vigorous protests have beer called out 


by the discovery that a text-book advocat- 


ing the State regulation of vice is in use 
at the Army Medical College in Washing- 
ton, and that this abominable system of 
dealing with the social evil has been in- 
troduced by the U. S. military authorities 
not only in the Philippines but also in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. Members of Con- 
gress are being pelted with letters by their 
constituents, and the matter will be thor- 
oughly ventilated. President Roosevelt 
is known to be strongly opposed to the 
system, and there is good hope of its 
speedy abolition. 


_ —_—- 


Here is another instance showing the 
folly of the rule adopted by certain school 
boards that married women sball not be 
allowed to teach. The Boston Post says: 

The rising young artists of Worcester 
have been placed in a position of confu- 
sion and suspense. They are dangling in 
the air, and can get neither up nor down. 
In the English High School, which these 
aspirants attend, the teacher in drawing 
has for some years been Mrs. Helen D, 
Burgess. At the October meeting of the 
Worcester school committee, an irade 
was promulgated that no married woman 
should longer be employed as a teacher in 
any of the schools. This included Mrs, 
Burgess. The committee on drawing and 
manual training was instructed to tind a 
successor to Mrs. Burgess. They could 
not. There wa: in the city of Worcester 
no unmarried woman who could or would 
teach drawing. Finally they heard of an 
unmarried woman in New York, Miss 
Genevieve Williamson, who could teach 
drawing, but the committee on teachers 
refused to indorse her, probably on the 
ground that a lady of her grace and 
beauty was not long for single blessed- 
ness. In despair, Mr. Henry EF. Kenney, 
of Worcester (domestic status not given), 
was proposed, but he has not been ac- 
cepted. Meantime the juggernaut ram- 
bled on, and Mrs, Burgess’s pay has been 
stopped. The children are informed that 
until there is unmarried. drawing for 
them they cannot have any drawing at all, 


-_--— 


EQUAL PAY FOR BROOM-MAKING. 


A man who deserves the gratitude of 
women is Director of Charities Cooley of 
the Cleveland (O.) Workhouse. The prin- 
cipal industry in that institution is broom- 
making, and from time immemorial its 
custom has been to pay the women just 
half as much for their labor as the men, 
although the records showed that the 
work of both averaged the same. Thus it 
took a woman just twice as long as a man 
to work out her fine. The present direc- 
tor declared this discrimination ‘ta rank 
injustice,’ and he has just abolished it. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper says in the N. Y. 
Sun: ‘Some reforms have to begin at the 
bottom and work up. Perhaps this one in 
time may reach the public schools, where 
the same practice is followed.”’ 


EMANCIPATION IN MARRIAGE. 

But though there can be no emancipa- 
tion from marriage, this is not saying that 
there may not be emancipation in marriage, 
says William M. Salter in the January At- 
lantic. Marriage is not necessarily a one- 
sided contract, in which the woman agrees 
to obey or to serve. To consent to make 
one’s self another’s subject or servant is 
unworthy of a human being, even if done 
freely. In law we do not allow one person 
to sell himself into slavery to another; the 
contract is null and void. There is no 
reason in morals why a woman should put 
herself at the beck and call ofaman. Any 
true marriage is a relation of equals,—it is 
a relation in which the freedom of each is 
respected by the other; it is a relation of 
mutual service, in which forceis never used, 
in which command is never heard. If the 
wife is obliged to submit to her husband, 
that is barbarism, no matter who, what 
rite, what Bible, what law, sanctions it, 
Authority may be exercised over children, 
it may be justified in the State, but to the 
extent it is exercised between partners in 
the marriage relation, the beauty, the 
sacredness, of the relation is gone. 





innovation, 























MRS. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller will rep- 
resent the Woman Sutfrage Associations 
of England on International Day at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton next month, 

Florence Fenwick Miller born in 
London, and received her early education 
there. In her eighteenth year she went 
to Edinburgh She 
passed the Arts-examination of the Uni- 
versity with first-class honors in English 
literature; but before the time for begin- 
ning her professional course, the Univer- 
sity authorities had resolved to refuse ad- 
mission to women students in future. 
She returned to London and studied med- 
icine there at the Ladies’ Medical Col- 
lege, taking first-class honors in all the 
seven subjects of study in that institution, 
and also attending the practice in several 
hospitals, in both London and Paris. But 
medical practice being then still illegal 
for women in England, she decided to 
give it up, literature and public life hav- 
ing gradually opened to her. She was 
elected at the early age of twenty-two a 
member of the London School Board, by 
the great London constituency of Hack- 
ney (60,000 voters); and this confidence 
was renewed by the electors for two fur- 
ther terms, making nine years’ public 
service, after which Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
declined to be a candidate for another 
term. Her special care had been given 
to the women teachers and the girls, a 
fact which was so highly appreciated that 
the Metropolitan Association of Board 
School- Mistresses offered to bear the 
whole cost of another election if Mrs. 
Miller would again stand. Her lecturing 
and journalistic engagements, however, 
prevented acceptance, her pen now being 
in constant demand. Since 1886 she has 
contributed a weekly page of feminine 
news and chat to the Illustrated London 
News, and her articles appear from time 
to time in all the important newspapers 
of England. But it is perhaps as a pub- 
lic speaker that she is best known. She 
has lectured in all the principal cities and 
towns, often to audiences of thousands. 
She spoke in public first on behalf of 
woman suffrage while still in her teens, 
and with speech and pen has been untir- 
ing in advocating the cause. From 1895 
to 1899 she owned and edited in London 
the woman suffrage newspaper, the Wo- 
man’s Signal. Her books include several 
volumes on physiology applied to personal 
and domestic health, and others on the 
woman movement; also a ‘Life of Har- 
riet Martineau’? and “In Ladies’ Com- 
pany,’’ sketches of illustrious women. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller married at twenty- 
two, but by previous arrangement retained 


was 


to study medicine. 





her own name. She has two daughters. 
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Mrs. Miller can accept a few lecture en- 
gagements during her stay in the United 
States. She has a long list of lectures, on 
many topics of interest. For subjects, 
dates and terms, address Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York City. 


A PRIZE FOR FRENCH ARTISTS 





from Paris that M, 
Leygues, the Minister of Fine Arts, is at 
last going to sign a decree admitting 
women students at the School of Fine 
Arts to compete for the Grand Prix de 
Rome. This prize, a scholarship enabling 
the winner to study music or painting in 
Rome, is strictly limited to students of 
French nationality. Several distinguished 
men have held itin the past, preéminent 
among whom was Gounod. M. Couyba, 
in his recent report on the ‘‘budget’’ of 
the School of Fine Arts, strongly urged 
that this prize should be thrown open to 
women. He points out that the women 
are regular students of the school, and 
ought in fairness to have access to all its 
opportunities. There are now seven 
women studying painting, eight sculpture 
and one architecture in the School of 
Fine Arts. 


News comes 


-_--o-- 


A YOUNG WOMAN ARCHEOLOGIST. 


Mrs. Victoria Vaschilde, a young Rou- 
manian, is distinguishing herself in ar- 
cheology. She has just presented at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne 
at Paris a thesis on the history of the con- 
quest of Dacia, which has won high praise 
and will be printed by the school, an 
honor accorded only to the best theses. 
Mrs. Vaschilde took her diploma in his- 
tory and philology. 

She is the daughter of a professor in the 
medical department of the University of 
Iassy in Roumania, and early distin- 
guished herself as a student in both 
science and languages. At eighteen she 
married a Roumanian doctor, a learned 
man and a great worker. The young 
couple came to Paris, where the husband 
entered the Ecole des Hautes Etudes as 
head of the laboratory of experimental 
psychology, and his wife went to decipher- 
ing ancient Greek and Latin inscriptions 
in a way that amazed her professor, M. 
Heron de Villefosse. He said that it was 
the first time he had seen a woman inter- 
est herself in these dry subjects, and he 
was sure she would not stick to it. But 
she did, and she has now graduated with 
distinction, to the delight of M. Gaston 
Paris, the head of the school, who says 
he is glad that a woman has done it, and 
only regrets that some Frenchwoman was 
not the pioneer in this line. Mrs. Vas- 
childe declares that she finds archeology 
a most interesting and fascinating study. 








; unusual health and vigor. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss L1zz1£ PeEcKHAM has been appoint- 
ed tax collector for the town of Scipio, 
Cayuga County, N. Y. 

FRAULEIN MADELEINE NIENTE is said 
to be the first woman pharmacist in Ger- 
many. She was born at Carlsrule in 1881. 


| She had to take her preliminary studies in 


Switzerland. She is now a student in the 


| pharmacy of Dr. Holdermann at Lichten- 
| thal, near Baden-Baden. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA of Great Britian, 
who is reported to be rapidly recovering 
from her recent indisposition, is now in 
her 58th year, and though very deaf, has 
She was the 
second child and eldest daughter of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark. She was born 
Dec. 1, I844, was married on March 10, 
1863, to the Prince of Wales, and with him 
succeeded to the throne of England on Jan. 
22, 1901, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAw, while conducting 
the ‘question box’’ at a recent equal 
suffrage meeting, was asked ‘How can 
women be prevailed upon to overcome 
petty jealousies?”’ ‘‘As longas the Schley 
matter is on the docket,’’ she answered, 
“*T wouldn’t say anything about jealousies 
among women, if I were you, Pettiness 
is not a matter of sex, but of temperament 
and environment. Get out of the petty 
environment as fast as you can.”’ 

Mrs. WASZKLEWICz, president of the 
Netherland Women’s Peace League, has 
just published a book called ‘*Carmen 
pro Invictis,’’ the whole proceeds of which 
are to be used for the benefit of the Boer 
women and children in the concentration 
camps. The volume is issued in several 
languages. Among the contributors to it 
are Bjornson, Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, 
Bertram Romilly and Snlly Prudhomme. 
It may be ordered from Mrs. Waszkléwicz, 
Stationsweg, The Hague, Holland, 
price $1.20. 
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Miss MARY E, WILKINS was married on 
New Year’s day to Dr. Charles Freeman, 
and they have sent out written notices to 
their friends. The wedding was to have 
taken place at the bride’s home in Ran- 
dolph, Mass., but owing to the illness of 
Dr. Freeman’s mother, who had her 
heart on being present, Miss Wilkins con- 


set 


sented to go to the Freeman homestead in 
Metuchen, N. J., for the ceremony. To 
avoid gossip and reporters, she made her 
preparations very quietly. Some days 
ago she had her baggage sent to Brock- 
ton, Mass., and checked from there to 
New York. Two days before the wed- 
ding, accompanied by her friend, Mrs. 
John Wales of Randolph, she took the 
marketmen’s train long before light, came 
to Boston unobserved, and took the train 
for New York, ‘There Dr. Freeman met 
them and the trio started for Metuchen. 
In order to avoid the curious villagers the 
party left the train a few miles from 
Metuchen. Dr. Freeman’s carriage was 
waiting and they were driven to the Free- 
man homestead, where in the presence of 
a select few Miss Wilkins and Dr. Free- 
man were united. All the readers of 
Miss Wilkins’s charming stories will wish 
them joy. 

Miss AGNES WESTON has lately had the 
degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon 
her by the Glasgow University. But 
English sailors long ago gave her titles 
which she values more highly—‘*Mother 
Weston”’ and the “Bishop of the Blue- 
jackets.’’ Miss Weston, while still a girl, 
noticed the wretched condition of English 
sailors when on shore—the filthy, squalid 
inns to which they were restricted; the 
vice and debauchery forced upon them. 
She founded at Devonport ‘‘The Sailor's 
Rest,’’ which provided clean, cheap ac- 
commodations for Jack as soon as he 
landed, gave him medicine, books, and, 
most important of all, amusement, and 
defended him from the harpies who had 
robbed him. Branch homes have since 
been established in most of the seaports. 
She went from one to another, making 
friends of the sailors, writing to each 
when at sea, caring for his family, and 
never giving up the effort to draw him toe 
the right. Many a poor Jack Tar wander- 
ing over the seas reckoned ‘‘Mother Wes- 
ton”’ his only friend in the world. The 
knowledge required to manage the vast 
interests of this undertaking is so great 
that the grave Scottish University has 
thought fit to name Miss Weston Doctor 
of Laws. Queen Victoria had a high 
respect for Mother Weston, often sent for 
her to talk about the work, and it is said 
that the Queen both laughed and cried 
over her stories of the sailors. 
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WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, president of the 
New York Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
showed in her paper read at the recent 
meeting of the National League in Boston 
that an active and systematic educational 
campaign is now being conducted through 
the codperation of various organizations, 
Mrs. Schieffelin said in part: 

“Our auxiliary, as well as that of the 
Massachusetts Association, more recently~ 
organized, but exceedingly active, has not 
only kept in touch, more or less directly, 
with the federated women’s clubs through- 
out the United States, but has succeeded 
in arousing the interest of three entirely 
new groups, two of which at least have 
centres in many States and cities, namely: 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, the 
National Society of Women Workers, and 
high school teachers and pupils. A cer- 
tain allowance of time has been devoted 
to civil service reform at many meetings 
of State Federations and other organiza- 
tions of women, as far West as Washing- 
ton State. In Illinois, the civil service 
reform committee of the State Federation 
has, among other things, organized a prize 
competition for the highest classes in the 
high schools throughout the State. This 
is to deal purely with the civil service 
reform experience of Illinois. In New 
York, at the meeting of the State Federa- 
tion in October, five papers were read and 
outlines of courses of study of the various 
phases of this question were drawn up, 
and will be published and circulated 
among the clubs of the State. In Con- 
necticut a joint meeting has been held 
under the auspices of the State Federa- 
tion and the New Haven Civil Service Re- 
form Association, and original pamphlets 
have been prepared for circulation. 
Through the efforts of Miss Perkins, of 
Concord, an entire hour has been set aside 
for the discussion of civil service reform 
at the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Los An- 
geles in the spring. 

“It has taken a year of effort to awak- 
en the interest of college women, un- 
dergraduates as well as graduates, but 
this has finally been accomplished. The 
New York auxiliary has conducted two 
competitions for prize essays on civil ser- 
vice reform, each of which has been sig- 
nally successful. Through the influence 
of members of the faculties of some of the 
women’s colleges, the circular announce- 
ment of the second competition has been 
largely distributed among students, and 
it is believed that even if comparatively 
few of these compete, all who take the 
trouble to look into the matter will at 
least realize how important a question the 
reform of the civil service is, In interest- 
ing college women, we have had the 
hearty coéperation of Miss Lucy M. Sal- 
mon, of the faculty of Vassar. Through 
her advice and suggestion, Miss Leach 
and Miss Morris, the president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw, were persuaded to 
recommend to the various branches at the 
anoual meeting in Buffalo a comprehen- 
sive study of the civil service reform 
movement. We have since written to 
each separate branch of this organization, 
offering to aid in arranging meetings for 
them, to be addressed by the speakers 
most readily available, and eight of the 
twenty-three have already sent favorable 
replies. In Detroit, the local organiza- 
tion is not only considering the holding of 
a meeting, but has appointed a committee 
to help emphasize civil service reform 
principles in the schools of Michigan. 

“The National Society of Women Work- 
ers first learned of civil service reform 
jast summer at Buffalo, when Miss 
O’Reilly, head worker at the Asacog 
House in Brooklyn, read a paper which 
aroused great interest. This was direct- 
ed particularly to working women, and 
will be largely circulated among them. 
Through the coéperation of Miss Wilkin- 
son, of Syracuse, N. Y., the secretary of 
this society, the auxiliary will be enabled 
to bring the subject of civil service reform 
before working women’s clubs during the 
coming winter, in New York City, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Maryland. Through this svciety and 
through the head workers in settlements, 
we hope to reach a class of women who 
are found neither in the federated clubs 
nor in the associations of college gradu- 
ates, but who have proved that they are 
not only interested in the civic betterment 


of the locality in which they live, but in 
the larger problems of municipal, State, 
and national government as well. If 
these women can be made to understand 
both the practical and ethical value of | 
the merit system, we believe they wili ! 
exert a great influence upon the working-* 
men, many of whom, through misunder- 
standing of its methods and purposes, 


have not up to the present time thorough- 
ly believed in civil service reform, 

‘*Karly last summer, Miss Foster, the 
secretary of the Massachusetts auxiliary, 
conceived a plan of enlisting the interest 





of the boys and girls graduating from 
Massachusetts high schools, by first inter- 
esting their teachers in civil service re- 
form, and by offering to furnish pamphlets 
free of charge as collateral reading in 
United States history and civil service re- 
form classes. Miss Foster met with such 
success that she proposed that a similar 
offer should be made in New York. We 
have since taken this work up in New 
York also, and it has met with the 
heartiest coédperation of teachers. Many 
hundreds of pamphlets have been distrib- 
uted. In one case a request for a large 
number of these pamphlets came from the 
city schools within twelve hours after our 
letter had been mailed. We have since 
extended our offer to educational institu- 
tions outside New York State, and have 
already met with hearty coéperation in 
Michigan and in Alabama. In the former 
State our publications are in use in the 
State Normal College, and in Alabama we 
have had the coéperation of Booker T. 
Washington, who has not only asked us 
to send pamphlets for use at Tuskegee, 
but has suggested ten other Southern in- 
stitutions of similar character that might 
be willing to aid in their distribution.” 


—_- —2- 


VICTORY FOR METHODIST WOMEN. 

The new constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was adopted at 
the last general conference, held in May, 
1900, and was referred to the various con- 
ferences throughout the country, has 
finally been approved by the three-quarters 
vote required. The vote is: Yeas, 8,196; 
nays, 2,513. 

The element which opposéd the new 
organic law of the church because it pro- 
vided for t he admission of women as dele- 
gates to the genera! conference, made war 
on the new constitution all along the line, 
but met with defeat. One hundred and 
twenty-one annual conferences voted on 
the question, a total of 10,709 ballots being 
cast by delegates. 

The new constitution gives women the 
right to sit as delegates in the general con- 
ference; it gives laymen’s electoral meet- 
ings authority to vote on constitutional 
questions, and it changes the vote neces- 
sary in the general conference to amend 
the constitution from three-fourths to two- 
thirds. 





=—_-——- 


CAMERA VERSUS GUN. 
President Roosevelt, in the introduction 
he has written to A. G. Wallihan’s 
“Camera Shots at Big Game,”’ says: 


More and more, as it becomes necessary 
to preserve the game, let us hope that the 
camera will largely supplant the rifle. It 
is an excellent thing to have a nation pro- 
ficient in marksmanship, and it is highly 
undesirable that the rifle should be wholly 
laid by. But the shot is, after all, only a 
small part of the free life of the wilderness. 
The chief attractions lie in the physical 
hardihood for which the life calls, the sense 
of limitless freedom which it brings, and 
the remoteness and wild charm and beauty 
of primitive nature. All this we get exact- 
ly as munch in hunting with the camera as 
with the rifle, and of the two the former 
is the kind of sport which calls for the 
higher degree of skill, patience, resolution 
and knowledge of the life history of the 
animal sought. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


Miss Marie Buchanan, a fifteen-year old 
girl from Cheyenne, Wyoming, has been 
chosen at Chicago from among more than 
1,000 applicants to play the violin solo at 
the great Rosenbecker concert next March. 
She went to Chicago four months ago en- 
tirely unknown, but has since played her 
way into the foremost musical circles. 

Miss Gwendolin Maude, the grand- 
daughter of Jenny Lind, is making her 
first appearances in London as a concert 
singer. According to the musical critics, 
she has a successful future before her, 
At one of the concerts her accompani- 
ments were played by her grandfather, 
Otto Goldschmidt. 


The prize of $600 for an original work 
for chorus and orchestra, offered last year 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music, not having been awarded by the 
judges, is again offered for competition. 
The prize will be given for the best work 
for mixed chorus, solos and orchestra, 
with English text, either sacred or secu- 
lar. The competition is open to all com- 
posers born or five years resident in the 
United States. 


A Maine woman, Anna Colson Rich, has 


written one hundred and sixty-five musi- 
| cal compositions, Her talent for music 
was shown in early childhood, At five 
years of age she could stand on a stool 


and play the ‘cello, She could also read 
the bass part of hymns, and could play 
the violin accompaniment of violin music 
in any key. At the age of ten she sang in 
the church choir, and could read any of 
the anthems at sight. In 1880 she went 
to Boston to study. During her residence 





here she was a member of the Handel and 


Haydn Society, the Cecilia, the Thomas 
choral and several other musical organ- 
izations. At present Miss Rich is in Ban- 
gor devoting herself to teaching and to 
composition. She writes songs, classical 
anthems and glees. She has lately writ- 
ten a quartet, ‘‘The Reaper and the Flow- 
ers,” for the Apollo male quartet of Ban- 
gor. The composition has been accepted 
by a London publisher. F. M. A. 





FREE KINDERGARTEN WORK. 

“The Free Kindergarten Association 
has done much for Minneapolis,’’ says the 
Journal of that city. ‘It was founded 
with the idea of introducing kindergar- 
tens into the public schools. The work 
has been, in a way, accomplished; that is, 
the desire for kindergartens has become 
universal on the part of teachers, princi- 
pals, and school board, and the fact that 
the kindergartens are not a part of the 
public system is due solely to the lack of 
public money. Until legislation rights 
this condition, the kindergarten move- 
ment is at a standstill. As it is, one kin- 
dergarten has been definitely adopted. 
The normal training school is a prominent 
factor in preserving the kindergarten 
spirit, and it does certain definite work 
for the community. It supplies all of the 
free kindergartens of the city and most of 
the private ones with assistants, without 
whom they could not carry on their work. 
It does extensive kindergarten missionary 
work throughout the State, and has been 
instrumental in founding kindergartens 
in many of the country towns. It carries 
on mothers’ meetings through the city, 
and is the source of the main kindergarten 
inspiration throughout the Northwest. 
When the kindergartens go into the pub- 
lic school system, the training school will 
be self-supporting. Until then, an annual 
deficit of some hundreds of dollars will be 
met by the friends of the Association.”’ 

In view of the statement that lack of 
public money is the only reason why kin- 
dergartens are not added to the public 
schools of Minneapolis, it is interesting to 
remember that one of the good results of 
equal suffrage in Colorado has been the 
introduction .of kindergartens into the 
public school system of Denver. Where 
women can vote, money is found for the 
needs of the children, 

There are five free kindergartens in At- 
lanta, Ga., established by the associated 
efforts of many philanthropic ladies, with 
Mrs. Nellie Peters Black at their head. In 
these kindergartens from 150 to 200 little 
tots from poor homes are having the ad- 
vantage of early lessons in obedience to 
just laws, in unselfishness, respect for the 
rights of others, codperation, and all the 
elements of true citizenship. 


-_-- 


A WOMAN COLONEL. 

A dispatch to the N. Y. Herald from Col- 
on, Colombia, says: 

‘A woman colonel, Senora Ramona 
Mendoza, fought bravely with the insurg- 
ent forces in the conflicts between the Col- 
ombian Government and the rebel troops 
at Nombre De Dois. Her husband and 
brother were killed. 

‘‘When the government troops drove the 
insurgents from the trenches the following 
day Senora Mendoza escaped to San Blas 
in a small boat with Indians. 

‘‘Senora Mendoza has been an intrepid 
fighter during the last two insurrections 
on the Isthmus. She displayed gallantry 
in the recent battle at Buena Vista.”’ 
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WOMEN FOR BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Missouri W. C. T. U. has passed the 
following resolution: 

As women are taxpayers and engaged 
in agriculture, sheep-raising, bee culture, 
dairying, poultry-raising, horticulture and 
other similar avocations, it is only just to 
their interests to have representation on 
the State Board of Agriculture; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union petition 
Governor Dockery to appoint at least 
three women on the State Buard of Agri- 
culture, as soon as vacancies occur. 


—=- 


MRS. HUSSEY’S FAIR. 

The fair given by Mrs. C. C. Hussey in 
Union Hall, East Orange, N. J., to aid the 
cause of Peace, Social Purity and Suffrage 
or Protection, was a great success, The 
East Orange Gazette says: ‘‘The tables 
were artistically draped with dainty col 
ored material. Garlands of roses, potted 
plants, Easter lilies, English ivy and holly, 
American Beauty roses, made the fair a 
thing of beauty. The white dove of peace 
was suspended from the ceiling in the 
midst of garlands of yellow roses, A table 
was devoted to rare Social Purity litera- 
ture by Dr. Mary Wood Allen and others. 
Fine pictures of Lucy Stone and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, placed near an easel which 
held a fine engraving of The Joys of Peace, 





were conspicuous. The Art Table, with 
its genuine New England ‘drift-wood’; the 
fine photographs of the famous Bologna 
women who were doctors of law and di- 
vinity hundreds of years ago; Mrs. Brig- 
ham’s paintings and exquisite laces were 
greatly enjoyed. The rare china, auto- 
graphs of famous people, dainty embroi 
deries ard fancy articles vied with deli- 
cate cake, delicious home-made candy and 
Balaklava Turkish pie, served by a genuine 
Turkish and Bulgarian maid in costume. 
The fair was the thought of Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Hussey. It was managed by Mrs. 
Emma Farr McCoy, who was assisted by 
a group of young ‘Sunshine’ ladies and 
the ladies of the W. C. T. U. Mrs. Hus- 
sey has worked for peace, purity and suf- 
frage all her life, and although she is in 
feeble health in consequence of a fall about 
a year ago, it is her fond wish to work for 
the uplift of humanity along these lines 
until the end. The fair cleared about 
$150."’ 
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EMANCIPATED BY A MORAL PURPOSE. 

Above all, woman needs to be emanci- 
pated by the uplifting power of a moral 
purpose, says William M. Salter, in the 
January Atlantic. This is her safeguard 
in her new relation, just as it is always 
man’s safeguard. He may go to ship- 
wreck without a steadying aim, without 
scruples, without religion; so may she. 
The emancipation that consists in the 
mere throwing off restraints may be fatal 
to him, and the same may be fatal to her. 
“The right to rebellion,” said George 
Eliot, ‘is the right to seek a higher rule, 
and not to wander in mere lawlessness.” 
Let a woman remember the sentiment of 
that, and, though she may go far from the 
beaten track, she cannot go far wrong. 
Let her thought be, not what do 1 want 
to do or be, not what must I do or be, but 
what would it be right for me to do or be, 
taking for her standard the wide and per- 
manent good of the race, and she may err 
in judgment, but she will never sin. Fol- 
lowing one’s heart is of uncertain value. 
Following duty, or whatever is consistent 
with duty, or if not duty as commonly 
understood, then duty as more perfectly 
conceived, but always duty, and not mere 
inclination and pleasure—this is the way 
of safety, this the higher liberty. 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 

Oo 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” 

There is no other way than this old 
way. It is the way for men, and it is the 
way for women. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The word duty occurs 940 times in Pres- 
ident Koosevelt’s message to Congress. 
It is equally frequent in all his speeches 
and public writings. Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

It rather upsets the more or less popular 
prejudice against the club women to find 
that the late Jennie June, who is styled 
the mother of women’s clubs, was also 
the mother of six children. — Boston 
Herald. 

It is said that in Austria a rule laid 
down by the offical censors forbids in plays 
given at theatresany reference to Scripture, 
e. g. ‘‘As old as Methusaleh,’’ “As wise 
asSolomon,.”’ The sapient censors require 
the actors to say instead, ‘‘As old as Nes- 
tor,’’ or ‘‘As wise as Solon,”’ ete. 


Miss Sarah E., Fuller, who has lately died 
at Lynbrook, N. J., aged 73, was distin- 
guished for her work in wood and steel 
engraving. She was one of the pioneers 
in the art, and for many years did work for 
Harper’s and most of the prominent New 
York publishing houses. Miss Fuller was 
corresponding secretary of Sorosis. 


Miss Mary Johnston’s new story, 
‘‘Audrey,’’ now running as a serial] in the 
Atlantic Monthly, will be brought out in 
book form late in February, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, As the story approaches 
its climax, many readers have expressed 
the opinion that in construction, plot, 
movement and in delineation of character 
it is an advance over ‘*To Have and To 
Hold.” 


There is nothing which more strongly 
aids the development of our power than 
standing firm and unswerving through a 
storm of criticism, when we know that we 
have chosen the right pathway, and that 
our motive isa worthy one, however ques- 
tionable the course may seem to observers, 
It is impossible to pass through such an 
experience without keen suffering until we 
rise to heights of spiritual serenity, which 
few of us everattain in youth; but suffer- 
ing is another source of development.— 
Success for January. 


An editorial correspondent of the Boston 
Universalist Leader, now travelling in Cal- 
ifornia, writes: ‘‘One is struck with the 
upusual number of women on the streets, 
in the cars, and inall public places. They 
are in pursuit of health and happiness; or 
are the enterprising keepers of lodging- 





houses, restaurants, and small shops. 
They are uniformly bright, tidy and fair. 
More attractive-looking women can be seen 
in Southern California than in the same 
area elsewhere on the continent.’’ 

In France 150,000 children die every year, 
of whom at least 80,000 die needlessly. 
So said Senator Paul Strauss at a recent 
meeting held in Paris at La Pouponniére, 
an institution founded by Mme. Charpent- 
ier which cares for the children of mothers 
obliged to work—teachers, saleswomen, 
clerks, etc. The Senator emphasized the 
fact that there were two ways of cheeking 
the depopulation; by increasing the birth- 
rate and by lessening the infantile death- 
rate. He urged that poor mothers be pro- 
vided with the opportunity to rest fora 
month before and after their confinement, 
and that all possible means be taken to 
give young children wholesome surround- 
ings. The wives of President Loubet and 
M. Waldeck Rousseau were among the 
large and brilliant audience. 

According to statistics gathered by the 
minister of commerce, in 1901 there were 
in Germany 58 working men’s associations, 
with 680,427 members, of whom 22,844 
were women. During the year 1900, these 
associations upheld 852 strikes, in which 
111,441 men and 4,270 women took part. 
Of the strikes, 375 were entirely success- 
ful, 215 in part, 217 were failures, and the 
result of 45 is unknown. The strikes cost 
the associations $730,665., and the strikers 
lost $1,100,710 worth of wages.  Be- 
sides these organizations, most of which 
are socialistic, there are two others op- 
posed to socialism, the Christian Working- 
men’s Union and the Hirsch-Dunker 
Society, aggregating between them 251,431 
members, and various independent labor 
organizations with a membership of 53,767. 
In all 995,455 German workers belong to 
associations, or 21.18 per cent. of all the 
working people, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 





A bright New Year, and a sunny track, 
Along an upward way, 

And a song of praise on looking back, 
When the year has passed away ; 

And golden sheaves, nor small nor few— 

This is my New Year wish for you. 





THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 

“I think a white dress is the very pret- 
tiest kind of a dress a dolly can have; 
don’t you, Mamie?’ Then Lucy added 
quickly, before giving Mamie a chance to 
answer, “Unless it is a brown dress. [ 
think brown is a beautiful color. I hardly 
know which I do like best—a white dress 
or a brown dress.”’ 

There was a happy look on the face of 
little Jenny Jones, whose plain china doll 
wore @ dress of dark-brown print. She 
stroked it gently, hugged her dear dolly 
closer, and for a moment almost forgot 
how much she had envied the dainty white 
garments of the two handsome dolls of 
her companions. 

But this was not all. Lucy’s loving lit- 
tle heart was still beating fast, as she 
thought of the mistake she had so nearly 
made, and she hastened to make further 
amends: ‘‘Why, your dolly is just about 
the size of mine; and its dress unbuttons, 
I see, and mine does, too. Suppose we 
exchange dresses a little while. My doll 
has worn this one so long I am almost 
tired of it.”’ 

‘Really? Do you truly want to change 
dresses?” The brown eyes opened wide 
and the cheeks flushed in joyous antici- 
pation. Her beloved Bessie wearing that 
embroidered dress with its sash of real 
silk ribbon! It seemed too good to be 
true. 

‘Of course I do,’’ said Lucy simply, be- 
ginning to unbutton the tiny buttons. 

When the exchange had been made, 
Mamie entered into the spirit of the occas- 
sion and said, sweetly: ‘‘Why, Lucy, that 
brown is very becoming to your dolly’s 
complexion! I should make her wear 
brown a good deal, if I were you.’’—The 
Young Disciple. 
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HUMOROUS. 


One Infallible Rule—“Pa, what's the 
first requisite of a patriot?’ ‘*That he 
belong to our party.’’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


“Did you divide your bonbons with 
your little sister, Johnnie?’’ ‘Yes, ma, 
I ate the candy and gave her the mot- 
tos. You know she is awfully fond of 
reading.” . 


Sarah—I think this custom of hanging 
mistletoe on the chandelier is simply 
idiotic! 

Tom—So do I. Why can’t they hang 
it in the conservatory or in a window seat 
or some place like that? 


A Hindu baker’s assistant in Bombay 
set up in business for himself, and desir- 
ing to recommend himself to the English 
community, had the following notice 
painted over his door: ‘‘Ram Bux solicits 
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respectful patronage. Ile is a first class 
British loafer.’’—Chicavo Life. 


A visitor to a farm was struck by the 
great ruggedness and strength of one of 
the barvest hands, and said to the farmer, 
“That fellow ought to be chuck full of 
work.’’ ‘He is,” replied the farmer, ‘tor 
he ought to be, because | hain’t never 
been able to get none vut of him.’’—Suc- 
cess. 


Lady of the House—Bridget, didn’t you 
tell me when you came here that you 
would have no male friends coming around 
the house, and now I find a man in the 
kitchen almost every evening? 

Bridget —Shure, mum, thot ain’t no 
male friend of moine at all—he’s me lhus- 
band,— Town and Country. 


The question, ‘What was the general 
character of Moses?’’ drew from one child 
in a Sunday School the reply: ‘‘A gentle- 
man.’ The inspector asked why. ‘Please, 
sir, when the daughters of Jethro went to 
the well to draw water, the shepherds 
were in the way; but Moses helped them, 
and said to the shepherds, ‘Ladies first, 
please.’ ”’ 


A family in Nantucket was once discuss- 
ing the use of nautica? phrases, when the 
mother said, ‘‘Girls, I never use them.”’ 
“Yes, thee does, mother.’’ ‘Well, watch 
me and see if I do.’’ Shortly after she 
said to one of the children, ‘There, take 
this and carry it to cousin Phabe, and 
tell her that this squares the yards with us; 
and thee must scud, for it is almost 
school time.” 


This is ‘‘Ned’’ Callender’s latest: Two 
Irishmen were standing in front of the 
Sam. Adams statue, reading the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Incorruptible and Fearless.’ 

*“And what does it mean, Pat?’’ says 
one. 

Pat thought a minute. 

‘He can’t be bought, and he doesn’t 
care a damn!’’ was his interpretation. 

The street gets a pretty fair idea of 
what long words mean. 


oe 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
MINNESOTA. 

The Women’s Political Equality Club of 
St. Paul was organized recently at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Upham, with 
a membership of forty, and the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Addie Bixby Up- 
ham; vice-president, Mrs. W. EK. Rogers; 
secretary, Mrs. M. J. Kelly; treasurer, Mrs. 


Cc. S. Wilson. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton 
spoke on ‘Presidential Suffrage.’’ Mrs. 


Ima Winchell Stacy gave twenty reasons 
why women should vote, and Senator 
Stockwell also spoke. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WasuInGtTon, D. C., Dec. 17, 1901, 
Editors Woman's yvournal: 

The December meeting of the District 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
Scottish Rite Hall, and was a great suc- 


cess. Madame Mindeleff gave a transla- 
tion of Sergayenko’s ‘‘Home Life and 
Thoughts of Count Leo Tolstoi.’’ She 


also exhibited Russian embroideries, and 
poured Russian tea, 

Madame Mindeleff (J. F.) 1s a noted 
artist, and is master of eight languages, 
besides having done a great deal of Rus- 
sian embroidery. We had heard her read 
her entire translation of Sergayenko’s 
‘Home Life and Thoughts of Count Leo 
Tolstoi’’ at her home the week before, 
and the home life of both the Count and 
Countess was so attractively translated 
that I felt confident a ‘‘Russian Night’’ 
could be arranged for the December meet- 
ing, which was under my charge. Ma- 
dame Mindeleff wore one of her peasant 
costumes, elaborately embroidered in gay 
colors by her own hands. Her great 
brass samovar was used for making the 
tea. Miss Edith Harris, Commissioner 
Harris’s daughter, assisted in tea pouring. 

The hall was well filled, every seat be- 
ing occupied, and the closest attention 
was given to the interesting paper by 
both gentlemen and ladies. 

After adjournment, eighty-one remained 
to partake of the Russian tea, served with 
a variety of crackers and cookies, They 
gave evidence of liking Russian tea by 
having the second and even the third cup. 

ELLEN POWELL THOMPSON, 
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NEBRASKA. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A series of suffrage meetings have been 
in progress in southeast Nebraska for the 
past two weeks. A_ very successful 
County Convention was held in the 
Christian Church in Pawnee City. Mayor 
Schappel welcomed the delegates in a 
most cordial address, which was respond- 
ed to by Mrs. A. J. Marble. A well-pre- 
pared paper, on ‘‘Anarchy and Govern- 
ment,’’ was read by Prof. O. D. Howe. 
The State president, Mrs. Clara A. Young, 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
dure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease. and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F, J, CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Table Rock, vice-president; Mrs. Lizzie 


-C. Fuller, recording secretary; Mrs. Fan- 


nie Davis, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Lydia Butler, treasurer; Mrs. Annetta 
Nesbitt and Mrs, Anna Kovanda, auditors. 

A fine programme was rendered in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Lydia Butler, widow of 
ex-Governor Butler, read a paper giving 
the status of woman suffrage in Nebraska 
thirty years ago. Mrs. Rosalie B. Condon, 
Past Department: President of the W. R. 
C., read an able paper, as did Mrs. 
Crouch, Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Duncan, 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, of the M. E. Church, 
gave an encouraging talk, and there was 
a debate on equal suffrage between Harry 
Crouch and Foster Brown, two academy 
students. Professor Campbell closed 
school a half hour earlier, in order that 
the students might hear the debate. The 
Convention adjourned to meet at the First 
Methodist Protestant Church (the larg- 
est in the city), to listen to a debate on 
the question, ‘‘Resolved, That the right 
to vote should not be denied or abridged 
on account of sex,’’ by Miss Laura A, 
yregg, of Omaha, and Dr. A. L. Bixby, 
the poet philosopher of the Lincoln Stat: 
Journal, Miss Gregg won all hearts by 
her sweet womanliness, logic, and elo- 
guence, while her opponent kept every 
one in good humor with his rare wit and 
genial personality. The large church was 
filled with an appreciative audience. The 
Convention was a most successful one in 
every way. 

The following week Miss Gregg and 


Rev. A. W. Shamel, of Table Rock, de- 
bated the same question in the Opera 
House in Table Rock. Mr. Shamel gave 


encouragement to us all with the pro- 
phecy that the women of Nebraska would 
be enfranchised within the next ten years 
if Miss Gregg continued her work in this 
State. 

Meetings were held in Humboldt and 
Burchard, with good audiences and most 
gratifying results. A. J. M. 

Table Rock, Neb., Dec, 22, 1901. 
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NEW YORK. 





ROCHESTER, 


Probably the most interesting and en- 
tertaining meeting of the P. EF. Club this 
season was that held Dec. 19 at the home 
of D. M. Anthony, 355 West Avenue. 
The house was decorated with the club 
colors, and a hundred people listened with 
interest to the reports. 

The “foreign report,” a regular feature 
of the club meetings, was furnished in a 
letter from Miss Ella Gilman, a student of 
Rochester University, at present pursuing 
her studies in Germany. ‘The letter was 
written from Steinamanger, Hungary, and 
was read by Miss Florence Lewis, a fresh- 
man in Rochester University. 

It reported that the movement for 
women’s education aad suffrage was mak- 
ing progress not only throughout Austria- 
Hungary, but in other countries of Europe 
as well. 

The monthly report of home news men- 
tioned that recently three girls were taken 
from Rochester to Albany to be placed in 
a penal institution. Contrary to the law, 
which provides that a woman attendant 
shall accompany such girls, a@ mam was 
sent, and received the $80 for the trip. 

Mrs, Mary Thayer Sanford read a paper 
on the speech of Justice Jerome, outlining 
the course he means to pursue with ref- 
erence to Sunday opening in New York. 
Mrs. Sanford disagreed with the justice 
emphatically, and was backed up by the 
unqualified approbation of all present. 

Whea asked for her opinion Susan B. 
Anthony said Jerome’s speech amounted 
to an acknowledgement that he could not 
enforce the Sunday law, and that if he 
conld, he would not do it because he 
feared that he might lose votes in the 
future. Miss Anthony said that there 
should be no discrimination between the 


gave an excellent address. Music was 
furnished by the Mandolin Club. The 
following forenoon was devoted to busi- 
ness reports from auxiliaries and special 


poor mar and the rich man when it comes 
to a question of the Sunday sale of liquor. 
She said that a great deal is being heard 
about the 140,000 men in New York who 
committves, and election of officers. Mrs. | want something to drink on Sunday, bu‘ 
Ella O'Loughlin, of Pawnee City, was | that nothing is heard about the like num- 
chosen president; Mrs. M. A. Cotton, of ; ber of women there who may be supposed 








| 


to have similar cravings. “If the women 
can go withovt something to drink, why 
can’t the men do likewise?’’ asked Miss 
Anthony. 

Continuing, she said that as conditions 
are to-day the saloon is protected in every 
way because it is such a paying source of 
revenue to the government, and that it 
gets anything it wants. ‘This is discrim- 
inating in favor of one thing against 
another. If the saloons keep open on 
Sunday, why not let the butcher, the 
grocery man and the baker do likewise? 
It is not the honest workingmen that want 
the saloons open on Sunday in New York; 
it is the wire-puller and the politician. 
They pull the wire, and the riff-raff that 
is at the other end cry for Sunday open- 
ing, and try to make people believe that 
they represent the honest workingmen, 
but they do not.” 

The Club has adopted the following 
memorial resolution: 

Whereas, In the transition to a higher 
realm of human life of Mrs. Lucy Boardman 
Smith, our beloved friend and co-worker, we 
have lost a woman of rare native ability and 
of liberal culture; of asympathetic heart and 
of a generous hand, a noble advocate and 
supporter of the cause of woman's enfran- 
chisement, and a faithful worker in every 
great reform that tends to the uplift of the 
human family; therefore 

Resolved, Chat the P. E. Club express its 
deep regret for her loss, and tender its warm- 
est sympathies to her surviving family and 
friends. 


By order of the President, 
Mary 8. ANTHONY. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 8.) 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 











The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & as 2 & & 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


“One Paper That is Not Yellow.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 








SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN, 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 
AN INDEPENDENT 
American Newspaper. 


Loyal to Democratic Ideals. 


Progressive, Enterprising, and Interest- 
ing, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or 
Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 





DAILY (Morning), SUNDAY and WEEKLY, 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S 
Standing Among Newspapers. 


‘Instead of always talking about the evils 
of journalism, why not sometimes point to 
its blessings; instead of talking about a cor- 
ruptible and a corrupting press, why nota 
word for newspapers that are fearless and 
frank, wholesome and honest, powerful and 
good? There are such papers, perhaps not 
so many, but, nevertheless, some, and in 
calling their roll, somehow the name of one, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, leads allthe rest— 
The Springfield (Mass ) Republican.” 

“Who isn’t proud of the American press, 
when it contains so fair and shining and 
lovely an example as The Springfield Repub- 
lican, founded 77 years ago by the worthy 
Samuel Bowles ””’ 

The above quotations are from the Editorial 
page of the Des Moines (Ia.) Leader of 
September 22, 1901. 


The Weekly Republican. 


A Valuable Literary and Family Journal 
Combined With a First-Class Political and 
General Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 
5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 
10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy, 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free one month to any one who 
wishes to try it. 





All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ivatietr 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womap 
Suffrage. Address Leanet Department, M 
W.8S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Masa. 





Fit for Any Home. 


The New York Tribune’s plans and programme for 1902 contemplate im- 
provements all along the line, so as to keep it in the front rank of the newspaper pro- 


cession, 
body knows. 


What The Daily Tribune is and what it stands for pretty nearly every- 
That it keeps pace in enterprise with the spirit of the age, without 


sacrificing decency or accuracy, it is needless to say. 
But a word as to the other publications issued from The Tribune oflice may 


be timely. 


For instance, it may not be generally known that the famous old Weekly 


grew and grew until it became imperatively necessary to divide it in two—The 


Tribune Review and The Tribune Farmer. 
alike to persons of the highest culture, to those who are educating themselves and to 


The Review is suited 


all who wish the week’s history summarized, explained and illuminated for them. 


Special attention is given to municipal affairs, domestic and foreign politics, and to 
It is published every Saturday. 


books and literary news. 
$1 a year. 


The Farmer, issued every Thursday, is one of the handsomest agricultural 
papers published ip this or any other country. 
articles embrace everything relating to farms or farm work. 
farmers and all who have business dealings with them cannot well atford to get along 


without, #1 a year. 


The Tri-Weekly Tribune occupies a field all its own. 
experience that thousands of persons in various parts of the country wanted a New 
York newspaper, and yet they didn’t want one. 
isn’t so much so as one might think at first glance. 
a condensed New York newspaper which wouldn’t tax either their purse or their time 
So it came to pass that The Tri-Weekly Tribune took the place 
The “Tri,” as it is familiarly called, appears on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and in these three issues one may find the cream of the 
matter in the seven issues of the Daily Tribune. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1902 will be bigger, better and more valuable 
All the records and statistics worth having. 


too much, 
of the old Semi-Weekly. 


than ever. 
25 cents. 


It was learned by 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


On sale January 1. Price, 


New York Tribune Publications. 


The New York Tribune comes pretty near being an ideal newspaper. 
It is clean without being dull, enterprising without being sensational, and as fair and 


accurate as human forethought can make it. 


The Tribune has positive convic- 


tions of its own on all the great questions of the day, but it is broad enough and 
liberal enough to give all reasonable opportunity to “hear the other side.” 


Every occurrence or 


development of 


sufficient importance to engage the at- 


tention of self-respecting, intelligent people is sure to find adequate treatment in The 


Tribune, by text or picture, or both, 


What is true of The Daily Tribune applies with equal force, though in modified 


form, to the other publications issued from The Tribune oflice. 


The Tribune 


Weekly Review, issued every Saturday, enables persons living in the small 
towns or villages to keep in touch with the best thought of the nation, just as well as 


those living at the educational centres. 


It records and reviews all the essential hap- 
penings of the week—the things that count in making up the ledger of progress. 


For 


sending to friends abroad you cannot find anything better. 
The Tribune Farmer is, as its name implies, devoted to the interests of 


farmers and their families. 


It is meant to be their friend, adviser and helper in the 


Price, 5 cents a copy, or 
The illustrations are superb, and the 


It is a paper which 


That sounds paradoxical, but it 
What they were really after was 





fullest meaning of the words, by bringing to them all the available facts and informa- 
tion calculated to aid them. And special care is taken to provide interesting reading 
matter for the womefi and young folks. 

em The Tri-Weekly Tribune is, if the phrase may be permitted, the “beef 
tea’ of The Daily Tribune. In the three issues of each week it summarizes 
The Daily Tribune, while giving in their entirety many of the very best features 
and illustrations. For those who have neither the time nor the means to indulge in a 
metropolitan daily newspaper, and yet want to get all the news of the world treated 
from a national point of view, The Tri-Weekly Tribune is just the paper. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school im 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country te 
establish a four years’ course. . 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods oft Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructo rs 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curricutum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medics 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE. 


15 BE. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





"STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, Prestdent. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


The Club Woman 


Was uvanimousiy adopied at the Mil 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 


between the Club women of America, 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free, 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St,, Egleston Square, Bostom 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED :827. 








The Oldest Fish Market 10 Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
eroper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


FRAMED PICTURES 


For the Holidays 


Artistic but Inexpensive 
Goods a Specialty. 


Carbons 
Carbonettes 
>. Platinotypes 
ens == 20,000 Subjects in Stock 
SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 
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New rer D isi 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he moust pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 

Just now the subject of suffrage is un- 
der consideration throughout the United 
States as never before. Important consti- 
tutional changes have recently been made 
in Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and Alabama, and are peading in Virginia, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire. Con- 
gress will soon have to prescribe qualifica- 
tions for voting in our new possessions, 
Distinctions of class, race and sex are in- 
volved. Under these circumstances local 
prejudice and partisan bias should as far 
as possible be laid aside, and the question 
considered in the light of history, philoso- 
phy and common sense. 

What is suffrage? Lucy Stone defined 
it thirty-five years ago in an address be- 
fore the New Jersey Legislature as ‘‘An 
authoritative expression of opinion in re- 
gard to principles, measures and men.” 
“The essence of suffrage is rational 
choice.’ If this definition be correct, all 
citizens capable of making a rational 
choice on questions of common interest 
are rightfully entitled to vote, and all who 
for any reason are incapable, should right- 
fully be excluded. 

American governments, State and na- 
tional, are founded on the principle of in- 
dividual sovereignty. In this respect they 
differ from those of the old world. This 
principle was tersely expressed by the 
founders in three salient sentences: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.’’ ‘*Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.”’ ‘All 
political power inheres in the people.’’ 
On these three commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets of American 
democracy. These principles are affirmed 
in the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Bills of Rights of the original thirteen 
States, and in the Federal Constitution. 
Thus founded on a recognition of the 
primary rights of the individual, our gov- 
ernments are strictly limited by written 
constitutions, framed by delegates elected 
for the purpose, and subsequently ratified 
by their constituents. 

The right of every individual to vote 
must therefore be decided by the capacity 
of that individual to exercise a rational 
choice on the questions to be decided. It 
is not a question of class, or race, or sex, 
but of personal fitness. And that ques- 
tion must necessarily be decided for the 
time being by those who actually hold 
and exercise the elective franchise. 

If all women are unfit, then all women 
should be excluded. But if some women 
are fit and others unfit, then those who 
are fit are wrongfully excluded. Quailifi- 
cations of age, of education, of residence, 
and of property may be rightfully im- 
posed, provided those only are excluded 
who are incapable of exercising a rational 
choice. But qualifications become unjust 
and oppressive whenever they go beyond 
that limit. 

Aliens, infants, idiots, lunatics, convict- 
ed criminals—all these are rightfully ex- 
eluded. But where all women are ex- 
cluded, as at present except in four States, 
the principle is violated. If all women 
were admitted irrespective of personal 
fitness, the principle would be violated. 
If men are now allowed to vote who are 
incapable of making a rational choice, the 
principle is violated no less. Personal 
fitness is the sole basis of suffrage. The 
tools tu those who can use them. 

se 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS ON THE HOME. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in his recent article 
in the Ludies’ Home Journal, says: 

I hope the day will never come when in 
this land all women will be allowed to 
register their votes, save, perhaps, in 
municipal elections, which come near to 
the home, and might, therefore, properly 
be influenced by those who should be 
responsible for the home. 

This is a noteworthy concession, and 
shows a growth in liberality. A few years 
ago Cardinal Gibbons could see no possi- 


ble good in any form of suffrage for wom- 
en, But State and natioral elections 
often affect the home as much as mu- 


nicipal elections. Sometimes they affect 
it even more, as in Pennsylvania, where a 
Quay-ridden Legislature has lately passed 
the “ripper bill,’’ taking away from sev- 
eral cities the right to elect their own 
chief magistrate, in order that creatures 
of the machine may be imposed upon 
them as mayors against their will. And 
the character of the President influences 





the characters of mothers’ sons all over 
the land. If women may properly take 
part in all elections the results of which 
affect the home, they must be allowed to 
vote for all officers, even up to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. A. 8. B. 





——_ 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

It has been settled that the biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Los Angeles, Cal., shall open on May 1. 
The principal business wil be the consid- 
eration of the ‘‘Massachusetts plan for re- 
organization,’’ and the election of a new 
president to succeed Mrs. Lowe. Among 
the club women talked of as presidential 
possibilities are Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
of Colorado, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of 
California, Mrs. Robert Hall Wiles of Illi- 
nois, and Mrs. Charles H. Dennison of 
New York. Mrs. Dennison is the pres- 
ent first vice-president, and has been dur- 
ing the past year acting president while 
Mrs. Lowe was in Europe. 

Mrs. Lowe expects to spend part of the 
winter in Los Angeles, conferring with 
the local committees of California in re- 





gard to all the arrangements for the con- | 


vention. Mrs. Lowe regards the next 
biennial as the most important in the his- 
tory of the Federation; not because of the 
much-talked-of questions to be considered 
there, but because, as she says, ‘“‘the 
movement of the federated clubs is no 
longer in a formative state, and at the 
biennial less time will need to be given to 
matters of detail already settled, and more 
can be devoted to the principles and live 
issues bound up in club work.”’ 


The Wednesday Club of St. Louis has 
issued a circular in which it recommends 
to the federated clubs throughout the 
country the erection of a building to be 
used as a woman’s building during the 
Louisiana Purchase celebration, and after- 
wards as a bureau of charities and re- 
forms, to be known as the Hall of Philan- 
thropy. The idea is that the institution 
should be a centre of organized philan- 
thropic effort, and might also serve as 
permanent headquarters for all federated 
clubs, if placed, as proposed, under the 
direction and control of a board of club 
women. It is estimated that a building 
such as proposed, built with the purpose 
of making it also a headquarters for club 
women, would cost $50,000. Anything 
over this amount would be used as an en- 
dowment fund, to which it is hoped char- 
itable organizations and individuals will 
contribute. 

The work of the New York State 
Household Economic Association in the 
rural districts has influenced the farmers’ 
institutes to provide lectures and demon- 
strations in cooking and food values for 
farmers’ wives and mothers assembled at 
their annual meeting. The work has at- 
tracted the attention of institutions pur- 
suing a similar line of effort. 

Speaking of the annual meetings held by 
nearly all the State Federations during 
the past three months, the Courier of 
Lincoln, Neb., says: 

In all the sessions there was a spirit of 
earnestness and of striving toward practi- 
cal benefit to be secured through the club 
movement, which is a decided contrast to 
the sentiment of club women of even five 
years ago. While possibly po less earnest 
in their work than now, club women then 
studied history and literature and art as 
separate and isolated subjects, expecting 
to gain nothing more than the culture re- 
sulting. To-day the club woman has a 
broader outlook. No subject claims her 
attention for itself alone; her instinctive 
response to the law of correlation compels 
her to study each subject in its relation 
to other subjects, and most of all in its 
capacity of adding beauty and dignity to 
her every-day life. Practicality is the 
keynote of all modern club work. Wheth- 
er club association is rendering women 
more practical, or whether the tendency 
of all life is toward increased practicality, 
and finds its natural reflection in club 
organizations, is an open question. Cer- 
tain it is that the home department is one 
of the most popular in the Lincoln Club, 
while the subjects of greatest interest in 
both local and State club meetings are 
those which directly concern the homes 
of the present and the future. 


The Woman’s Republican Club of New 
York has passed resolutions protesting 
against the announced intention of some 
members of the State Legislature to intro- 
duce bills to permit the saloons of New 
York City to keep open on Sunday. 

During her recent visit in Denver, Col., 
on her way to the Pacific Coast, Colonel 
Emma Booth- Tucker of the Salvation 
Army addressed the Women’s Club of that 
city on the homes established in London 
and other cities, for rescuing fallen women 
and sheltering homeless ones. Of one 
home she said: ‘“‘At the end of three years 
eighty-five per cent. of the women proved 
to be absolutely reclaimed.’’ In response 
to a request for suggestions regarding the 
home that the club women of Denver con- 





Call for National Convention. 





The Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Washington, D. C., in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Cor. 4'4 and C Streets, Feb. 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902. An International Woman 
Suffrage Conference will be held in connection with it, to which the Woman Suffrage 
Associations of fourteen countries have been invited to send delegates. 

The principles which for a century have stood as the guarantee of political liberty 
to American men, ‘*Taxation without representation is tyranny,’’ and ‘‘Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,’’ can no longer be 
claimed as belonging tu the United States alone, for they have been adopted by the 
civilized world. The steadily increasing acceptance of the belief that self-government 
is the highest form of government has revolutionized the popular thought of the 
world within the last fifty years. During that period all newly-established govern- 
ments have been fashioned after the model of a republic, while in most European 
nations and their colonies the suffrage has been so largely extended that the mere 
skeleton of a monarchy remains. 

Logical thinkers, the world over, have been led in consequence to ask: Are not 
women equally with men capable of self-government? What necessary qualification 
fits men for the exercise of this sacred right which is not likewise possessed by 
women? Are they less intelligent? The statistics of schools, colleges and educa- 
tional bureaus answer, ‘‘No.’’ Are they less moral, peaceful and law-abiding thap 
men? The statistics of churches, police courts and penitentiaries answer, ‘‘No,”’ 
Are they less public-spirited and patriotic than men? The labors of millions of 
organized women in noble reforms, in helpful charities and wise philanthropies, 
answer, “‘No.”’ Logical thinkers ask, further, If women are capable of self-govern- 
ment, why are they robbed of the protection and the benefit it guarantees? And 
again, if they are capable of self-government, why exempt them from the duty and 
responsibility it involves? 

An International Woman Suffrage Conference for the exchange of reports, greet- 
ings and methods, forms a natural mile-stone on the march of progress. All persons 
believing that the fundamental principles of self-government contained in the Dec. 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States apply to women 
as well as to men, are invited to visit the Convention, and to unite in extending greet- 
ings to our foreign guests. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, President. 

ANNA HowarkpD SHAW, Vice-President-at-Large. 
KATE M. GorpDon, Corresponding Secretary. 
ALicE STONE BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upron, Treasurer. 


LAURA CLAY, 
Cora SMITH EATON, 


Honorary Presidents. 


t Auditors. 





RAILROAD RATES 


A rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan has been secured for dele- 
gates and visitors wishing to attend the Convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and the International Woman Suffrage Conference to be held in 
Washington, D. C., February 12th to 18th inclusive, 1902, provided not less than one 
hundred certificates are taken out by the persons attending the Convention from all 
over the country. The following directions are taken from the circular of instruc- 
tions sent out’ by the Railroad Association. Please read carefully: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days, 
exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the first two days of the Convention, ‘The 
advertised dates for the meeting are February 12th to 18th inclusive; consequently 
tickets may be obtained not earlier than February 9th, or midnight of February 8th, 
nor later than February 14th. Each purchaser of a ticket should not fail to request a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 

2. The purchaser should present herself at the railroad station for ticket and 
certificate at least thirty minutes before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Any station agent will be able to 
give the necessary information as to where certificates and through tickets can be 
obtained at Washington at his station. If they are not to be had, the agent will give 
information as to the station where they may be ubtained. A local ticket may be 
purchased to this station and certificate and through ticket purchased there. 

4. Upon arrival at the meeting, certificates should be presented to Mary G. Hay, 
Chairman Railroad rates. 

5. A special agent of the Trunk Line Association will be in attendance to vali- 
date certificates, Monday, February 17th. If a delegate wishes to leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, she cannot have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey; nor if a delegate arrives later than February 17th, after the special 
agent has gone, the certificate cannot be validated for the reduction returning. 

6. To enable members attending the Woman Sutfrage Convention to attend the 
Convention of the National Council of Women, February 19th to 25th inclusive, an ex- 
tension of return tickets to February 28th can be secured by depositing validated 
certificates with Joint Agent Mr. W. S. Bronson, at 1417 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., not later than February 21st between 8.30 A. M. and 5 P. M. (week days), and 
payment of fee of fifty cents. 

NoTicE,—It will be observed that the extension of rates to include the Meeting 
of the National Council of women will afford the delegates and visitors to the Suf- 
frage Convention an opportunity to remain io Washington two weeks, a privilege 
never before accorded. 
are offered in Washington, there are undoubtedly many who may wish to avail 
themselves of the privilege. Mary G. Hay, Chairman Railroad Rates. 

2008 American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

The Hotel Headquarters for the Convention will be at the ‘‘Riggs House,” 15th 
and G Streets. The National Officers and the Foreign delegates will be found at this 
hotel. The rates are $3.00 per day for one person in a room; $3.50 for room with 
bath; $2.50 per day each for two in a room, 
at this hotel should apply early for a room and request reply in order that no mis- 
takes may be made. The Riggs is an American plan hotel. 


OTHER HOTELS. 


“The Ellsmere,’’ 14th and Sth Street, is a first-class family hotel and offers a rate 
of $2.00 per day for one in a room, and $2.50 for two in a room. 

‘“‘The Fredonia,’ H Street near 14th Street, N. W., offers a rate of $10 per week 
each for two in a room; $14, one in a room. This hotel promises good accommoda- 
tion and reports all rooms as outside rooms, 


Boarding Houses and Lodging Houses can also be found, and the expense of a | 
Arrangements should be made in | 


week in Washington may thus be greatly reduced. 
advance for hotel or boarding house accommodations. Applications should be made 
direct to the hotels and replies should be insisted upon in every case. 

Further information may be had of the Chairman of the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, 2103 California Avenue, Washington, D. C. 








cational and philanthropic movements, 
Its president, Mrs. Andrew R. Ferguson, 
was one of the organizers of the Day 
Nursery and Provident Wood Yard of 
Lockport, and was its president for the 
four years of its existence. 


template establishing, Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
advised them not to combine a home for 
women discharged from jail with a home 
for girls out of employment, as the two 
could not well be united. She also advised 
establishing the home in the suburbs. 


Lockport, New York, is one of the 
strongest club centres in the State, having 
sixteen literary organizations. One of 
the largest is the Saturday Club, with a 
membership of sixty representative wom- 
en who are leadefs in local, literary, edu 


Mrs. Alice Rogers Moore, formerly of 
Quincy, Ill., now a resident of Cambridge, 
Mass., is taking an active part in club 
work. She is recording secretary of the 
Cambridge Political Equality League, act- 
ing president of the Social Union Woman’s 





In view of the numberless attractions to the sight-seer which | 


All delegates desiring accommodation | 


| Club, a member of the Boston Business 
League, the Cantabrigia Club, the Daugh- 
ters of 1812 and the D. A. R. i te 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The committee appointed by the N. Y. 
Women’s Press Club to arrange a memorial 
service for Mrs. Croly has decided to waive 
the club’s right, out of courtesy to Sorosis, 
which desires to hold the special meeting. 
The Press Club members felt that although 
Mrs. Croly was peculiarly theirs, through 
being their founder and only president, 
she belonged no less to Sorosis, which she 
had helped to found many years earlier. 
The Press Club will be prominent, how- 
; ever, in the exercises that Sorosis has 
planned, which will be held next Monday. 
The New Year’s meeting of Sorosis, to 
which the members always invite their 
men friends, will be omitted as a mark of 
respect to Mrs. Croly, and the meeting on 
Jan. 6 will have the usual features of a 
memorial. Mrs. Belle Cole, of London, a 
former member of Sorosis, will render 
appropriate selections, and Miss Clara 
Stutsman will sing ‘The Lost Chord,” 
which Mrs. Croly often said she would 
like to have sung at her funeral. Repre- 
sentatives from all the clubs will be invit- 
ed. The Press Club committee will act 
in concert with that of Sorosis in the 
arrangements. 





A brief mention was made in our 
columns last week of the action said tuo 
have been taken against women by certain 
newspaper men in London, which to Amer- 
ican newspaper men will seem as extra- 
ordinary as it is scandalous. The reports 
say: 

War has been declared upon the women 
journalists of London by the male writers 
for the metropolitan daily press. The 
entire writing staff of men on the London 
Chronicle have united in a demand upon 
the proprietors of that paper to reduce the 
pay of the women writers one third. 
This demand was granted and the pay of 
the women cut accordingly. The move- 
men is spreading. It is said that the men 
writers on other big newspapers are con- 
templating the demand for absolute dis- 
missal ofthe women. Many of the women 
are Americans. Editors have found out 
that bright young American women can 
| give splendid service as special writers, 
and their number employed on the daily 
press has been steadily increasiog. A 
state of panic seems to have seized upon 
the young and old men employed in 
journalism, and the future is full of antic- 
ipations. 





On press day at the Charleston (S. C.) 
exposition, Mrs. Virginia D. Young was 
unexpectedly called upon for a speech, at 
the meeting in the auditorium, and was 
led forward by the Governor and the 
Mayor. The Charleston News and Courier 
says: 

President Aull next called upon Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, the accomplished 
editor of the Fairfax Enterprise, and 
although this lady said that she had just 
arrived in the city in time to board the 
trolley for the exposition grounds, and 
had net had the time even to straighten 
her hat or look to the position of her veil, 
she would not flinch from the call of duty, 
and would say that the women of South 
Carolina are keeping up fully in line with 
the enterprise displayed by the men. 
Mrs. Young made a very good speech, and 
was liberally applauded. 





At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, held in 
| Boston last Wednesday, it was announced 
| that at the beginniug of 1901 there was 
but $5 in the treasury, and that now, after 
all expenses are paid, the new year opens 
| with nearly $600 in the treasury. Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray was reélected unani- 
mously as president. The other officers 
chosen were: 


First vice-president, Miss Mabel Caffin; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Laura W. 
Fowler; recording secretary, Miss Marion 
| Brazier; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Sargent Hopkins; treasurer, Miss 
Stella O. Libby; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
; Emeline C, Ricker; auditor, Miss Catha- 
| rine Wilde; executive committee, Mrs. 
| Sallie Joy White; finance committee, 
chairman, Miss Marian T. Hosmer, sec- 
| ond member, Mrs. Inez E. Fox, third 
member, Mrs. Marion MacBride; pro- 
gramme committee, chairman, Miss Kath- 
arine Conway; reception committee, 
chairman, Mrs. Alice F. Peterson. 


| 


—_—o- a 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


‘*Admission of women to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will undoubtedly add zest and 
eloquence to those periodical assemblies 
which so profoundly stir the pulse of the 
church and contribute materially to its 
energy,’’ says the Chicago Chronicle. ‘It 
requires no prophetic gift to foresee that 
this widespread and general recognition 
| of women in this militant church means 
| ultimately more than sitting as delegates 
| in the General Conference. The privilege 
of voting sooner or later generates the 
privilege of holding office. . . . That to 
sit as delegates in the General Conference 
means in due time ordination to the min- 
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jsterial rank, and consecration to the 
episcopal dignity, is rendered probable by 
the universal trend of progress as irresist- 
ibly initiated in the new century.”’ 


Concerning the prominence of women 
in the Episcopal Charch, the Bishop of 
Delaware writes in the Church Eclectic: 


When one contrasts the practical nonen- 
tity of women at General Conventions 
fifty years ago with their personal and 
direct relation now to what constitutes a 
large part of the real life and work of the 
Church, one cannot but be most thankful 
for the immense gain from this wonderful 
enlargement of her sphere and codépera- 
tion. The sessions of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary at San Francisco were almost as 
continuous as those of the General Con- 
vention itself. 

While there has never been on the part 
of these women any disposition to have 
their several organizations anything but 
what may be fairly denominated auxiliary, 
it does seem at times as though the wom- 
en were quietly succeeding the men in 
the leadership as to missionary enter- 
prises. 

In this connection, let me call attention 
to a resolution adopted by the House of 
Bishops expressive of their grateful appre- 
ciation of what the women have done and 
given, and commending their example to 
the imitation of the men of the Church, 
This implies, in inoffensive language, that 
there is something lacking in the men of 
the Church that is found in the women of 
the Church, 





_—-  —_—_ 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS MOTHER. 

The Queen, in fact, was not beloved asa 
typical English mother, says R. Brimley 
Johnson in the January Atlantic,—being 
essentially German in her family life,— 
but for certain human essentials of charac- 
ter which transcend nationalities, and are 
confined to no particular social status, no 
special period of time. Unquestionably 
feminine in action, outlook and expression, 
she yet possessed in no small degree the 
mental breadth and consistency which 
characterize statesmen, and always com-~ 
ported herself as the mistress of a great 
principality. Her profound interest in do- 
mesticities, so endearing to many thou- 
sands of her subjects, never diminished the 
public significance of herattitude at every 
emergency. Along the lines on which she 
wisely elected to exert it, her influence was 
firm and unmistakable, working always 
toward a truthful simplicity of goodness. 
She held no heroic surprises for her people, 
yet never disappointed them. She was of 
the few on whom one could always abso- 
lutely depend. On her as surely and as 
significantly as on her ministers rested the 
cares of state, and the honor of England 
never suffered at her hands. 


> 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, JENNIE C. CROLY 
Died on Dec. 23 at her home in New York 
City. She had been ill from weakness of 
the heart since early in November. 

Mrs. Croly, better known by her pen- 
name of “Jennie June,’’ was a2 woman 
much and deservedly beloved. She had 
been a pioneer both in journalism and in 
club work, and was often called “the 
mother of women’s clubs.’ 

Jane Cunningham was born at Market 
Harborough, England, Dec. 19, 1829. She 
came to the United States with her family 
when she was ten years old. She was a 
precocious child, and at six years of age 
formed a juvenile temperance society. At 
Southbridge, Mass., where she went to 
school, she edited a school paper, wrote 
plays, and acted as stage manager. 

In 1855, before any other woman had 
entered journalism, she gained a place on 
the staff of Noah's Sunday Times, writing 
under the name of ‘Jennie June.’’ She 
became a special writer on fashions, and 
was the first to undertake the syndicating 
system now so generally in use, 

In 1856 she married David G. Croly,a 
journalist of New York City,—for many 
years managing editor of the World,—but 
her literary and journalistic work was not 
interrupted by her marriage. Her hus- 
band said that no worker on the staff was 
her equal as a writer. In 1857 she began 
to supply the leading daily papers of the 
country with a fashion and woman’s gos- 
sip letter, and in this way her pen name, 
‘‘Jennie June,’’ became a household word. 

For over forty years Mrs. Croly held 
various editorial positions on newspapers 
and magazines, including the Democratic 
Review, the Weekly Illustrated News, the 
Home-Maker, and Godey’s Magazine. She 
was editor of Demarest’s Mugazine from 
1860 to 1887. She represented in New 
York the New Orleans Delta, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, and the Louisville Journal 
from 1856 to 1858, and wrote letters for 
fifteen years to the New Orleans Picayune 
and the Baltimore American. 

In 1889 her husband died. In the same 
year Mrs. Croly founded the Woman’s 
Cycle, afterward the New Cyele, to repre- 
sent the interests of women’s clubs, and 
sustained it for eight years. She called 
the first woman’s congress in New York 
in 1856, and the second in 1869; feunded 
Sorosis in 1868, and was its president from 








1868 to 1870, and from 1876 to 1886. She 
founded the New York Woman’s Press 
Club in 1889. She was also the first pres- 
ident of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She was president of 
the Press Club and honorary president 
of Sorosis and of the State Federation at 
the time of her death. On her seventieth 
birthday the women’s clubs of New York 
gave her several receptions, and the Wom- 
en’s Press Club, on Feb. 15, 1900, gave 
her a farewell reception on her leaving 
for England, Only a few days ago Sorosis 
made arrangements to devote to her use 
from its treasury such funds as would 
keep her in her accustomed comfort until 
the end of her life. This action was on 
account of the recent failure of some of 
Mrs. Croly’s investments. 

Mrs. Croly was a friend of equal suf- 
frage. She published several books for 
women, including a cookery book and one 
on the woman’s club movement in Amer- 
ica. She was the mother of six children, 
three of whom survive her. 

It is not strictly correct to say that Mrs. 
Croly founded the first woman’s club, as 
the New England Women’s Club was or- 
ganized before Sorosis, and a woman’s 
club in Michigan (started by Mrs. Lucinda 
I. Stone) and a society of women in Phil- 
adelphia were formed many years earlier 
still. But Mrs. Croly took a prominent 
part in the club movement while it was 
yet in its infancy, and her club, Sorosis, 
bore so largely the brunt of the ridicule 
and opposition that it is popularly sup- 
posed to have been the first women’s 
club. The thistles had changed to laurels 
for Mrs. Croly, and the mud-throwing to 
roses and receptions, long before she went 
to her well-earned rest. 


——_o_—- 


MRS. EMILIA E. GILBERT, 
A faithful equal suffragist, has just passed 
from earth to heaven. Emilia E. Merri- 
field was born in Canada, but her girlhood 
was spent in Vermont, and she did her life 
work in the Wes.. She took the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL as long as she could, aroused 
neighboring suffragists to active work, 
and distributed literature. She was the 
first president of the W. C. T. U. at this 
place, a club woman, and a good helper 
in reforms. A few lines found in her 
Bible after her death were written recent- 
ly. They are entitled: 


QUESTIONS UNANSWERED. 


How long, O life, wilt thou be mine? 
How long extends my lease of time 
Ere I shall cross the further shore 
And time with me shall be no more? 


But if I knew I should pass away 
Before I saw another day, 

What should [do? What could I say? 
Just keep on, as in days gone by, 

And do what duties nearest lie. 


O heart! Be wise, and patient rest, 

W hate’er betides, ’tis for the best; 

And He who notes the sparrow’s fall 
Will guide and guard thee through it all. 


ApA H. KEPLEY. 
Effingham, Ii. 
Pe 


A. M. WAUGH 


Died Dec, 20 at his home in Rockford, Il. 
Miller Waugh, as he was best known 
among his old neighbors, was born at Co- 
hocton, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1828. His parents 
were settlers of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. He spent his boyhood and re- 
ceived his education in New York State. 
In the 50s he taught school for seven years 
in Tama, Ia., returning to New York in 
1858, when he was married to Miss Susan 
Gouger, of McEwensville, Pa. They set- 
tled in Ransomville, Niagara County, on a 
farm, and later lived in Avon and Cohoc- 
ton. In 1867, owing to his poor health, 
they sought the West, buying a farm in 
New Milford, Ill. In 1884 he moved to 
Rockford, which has since been his home. 
He was the owner of two farms in New 
Milford, one of which he retained until 
his death. In New Milford he was instru- 
mental in organizing the Congregational 
Church, of which he was an active and 
liberal supporter. After moving to Rock- 
ford he was prominent in the First Con- 
gregational Church, being a deacon, and 
till his last illness a Sunday school teach- 
er. He was identified with the prohibi- 
tion party, and supported it by his efforts 
and means. He was also a Mason. 

Of his four children, two died in early 
life. The survivors are Mrs, Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch and Edwin L. Waugh, 
both of them members of the Cook 
County bar. 

Mr. Waugh married Miss Nellie Rose, 
formerly assistant librarian, in 1896. He 
had a legal mind, and indulged that bent 
in private study, transacting some busi- 
ness of that character for others. He had 
quite a practice in the justice courts, al- 
though never admitted to the bar. It was 
a gratification to him that both his chil- 
dren adopted the legal profession. 

Mr. Waugh has been laid aside by ill- 
ness for two years, having been confined 
to the house since early in the summer. 
The devotion of Mrs. Waugh to the care 
of her husband has been a source of spe- 
cial comfort to the absent members of the 
family. Owing to the sudden change, 
Edwin Waugh and Mrs. McCulloch did 





not learn of their father’s critical condi- 
tion in time to arrive before his death. 
The funeral was held at the house, Dec. 
22, Rev. F. H. Bodman officiating. 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch will 
have the sympathy of a large circle of 
friends in her bereavement. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Recently, at Columbia College, there 
have been held the conventions of four 
scientific societies. The session of the 
American Mathematical Association was 
rendered remarkable by the fact that it 
was addressed by a woman, the first ap- 
pearance of one of her sex at any such 
meeting. The speaker was Prof. Char- 
lotte Andrews Scott, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Her theme was ‘‘The Theory of the 
Circuits of Plane Curves.’’ On this pro- 
found topic, so incomprehensible to the 
uninformed mind, so much too deep for 
most ordinary mortals, whether women or 
men, she spoke with clearness and con- 
ciseness, contributing a valuable consid- 
eration to this problem of abstruse mathe 
matics. In the daily papers, hers was the 
only discussion spoken of at length, and 
the fact of her speech appeared in the 
headlines as a notable incident. 

Before this letter reaches your readers 
the administration of New York City will 
have changed hands. The control of the 
Tammany organization will have ceased, 
and the Fusion party will be in power. 
Mr. Seth Low will be Mayor and Judge 
Jerome will become District Attorney. 
The views of the latter in regard to bring- 
ing about better conditions than have re- 
cently existed are well known, and if he 
can carry out even a portion of the plans 
for the suppression of vice which were 
proposed before election, he will have 
accomplished more than has hitherto 
seemed possible. Recently this reformer 
stated his views on woman suffrage. He 
said that the city owed much in the recent 
campaign to the efforts of women; that 
he believed that the right to vote should 
not be limited by sex, and that woman 
suffrage was inevitable; but that he did 
not think the time was yet ripe forit. He 
held out a hope that women would be en- 
franchised by the end of the century; but, 
as this takes the consummation out of the 
reach of all living people, he does not ap- 
prehend that it will much affect his own 
career. Other people’s sorrows are usu- 
ally endured with patience by even thé 
sympathetic, and the men who are to 
enter public life to-morrow will not be 
downcast by the denial of all political 
rights to one half the adult inhabitants of 
the city, who contribute one half of the 
indirect taxes and one third of the direct 
taxes from which the officials’ salaries are 
paid. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner has at- 
tracted much attention in the press here 
and elsewhere. One of the most amusing 
accounts of it appeared before the occur- 
rence of the feast. In this the speakers 
were described as all men, the principal 
orators being the Rev. Dr. Buckley, who 
ardently approved of woman suffrage, and 
Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal, who 
delivered an eloquent discourse on ‘*Wo- 
man and the Ballot.’’ Mr. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck was also described as advocating 
equal rights for the sexes. So adroitly 
was this written that some friends act- 
ually thought there might be some foun- 
dation for the report. As a matter of 
fact, no men were present at the dinner. 
They were treated on this occasion ex- 
actly as women are treated at the dinner 
in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers, where 
they are permitted to sit hungry and 
silent in the gallery and listen to the 
speeches. Some of our men relatives 
looked down upon us with kindly and 
approving faces from the gilded balcony 
of the Astor gallery. 

This is New Year’ eve, and the Jour- 
NAL will carry a greeting to every part of 
our land; may it take with it hearty good 
wishes to its readers from your cor- 
respondent, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Elizabeth Wales is city librarian of 
Quincy, Ill. 

The third Sunday in January will be set 
aside as McKinley day by the churches in 
Indiana, 


Mrs. Margaret S. Crawford, of New York 
City, has been appointed from the civil ser- 
vice list as woman officer in the Refomatory 
for Women at Bedford, N. Y. 


In the life of Professor Tulloch it is told 
how Queen Victoria, speaking to him of 
vivisection, said it ‘‘drove her wild” to 
think of what was going onin her own do- 
minions. 

Miss Lucy C. Harding is secretary to 
the Board of Trade of Omaha, Neb. She is 
also agent for the Humane Society, and 





she has been provided by the Chief of Po- 
lice with a star which commands respect 
when she interferes with the infliction of 
cruelties upon animals. 


Mrs. S. S. Fessenden’s course of six 
lessons in Parliamentary law will begin 
next Wednesday, Jan. 8, at 3 Park Street, 
at 3.30 P. M., and will continue each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday at the same hour. 
Ladies wishing to join the class are in- 
vited to send in their names. 


At Belfort in France, a young man from 
Lyons who has lately been enrolled in the 
9th Infantry refused to wear his uniform 
or to bear arms, declaring that it is against 
his principles to make use of an equipment 
meant to kill his fellow creatures. He has 
been punished with imprisonment, but 
remains firm. He will now be tried before 
the military court for disobedience. 


‘*Harmony, an active principle,” will be 
the subject of a talk by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
Jan. 5, at 4.30 P. M., at Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, as part of 4 ser- 
vice for ‘the reception of truth through 
harmony.’’ The first half hour will be 
devoted to such music as may be inspired 
or chosen in line with the subject of the 
day. Last Sunday Dr. Benjamin F, True- 
blood spoke on ‘*Peace.”’ 


The women of Cracow, Austrian Galicia, 
are now taking part in the Polish agitation. 
A meeting attended by over a thousand 
women, has passed a resoiution to senda 
manifesto to the women of America and 
Europe, describing the treatment to which 
Polish children are subjeeted in Prussia. 
It was also resolved to boycott Prussian 
shops, German schools, German governess- 
es and German newspapers, especially the 
fashion and comic periodicals. 


Abyssinia, it is said, gives great author- 
ity to the wife. The house and all its con- 
tents belong to her, and if her husband 
offends her she not only can but does turn 
him out of doors till he is truly repentant 
and makes amends by the gift of a cow or 
half a camel; that is to say, the value of 
halfacamel, Itis the privilege of the wife 
to abuse her husband, and she can divorce 
him at pleasure, whereas the husband must 
show cause if he wishes to divorce his wife. 
It would be interesting to know how the 
custom of most uncivilized nations comes 
to be so reversed in Abyssinia. 


The patieuts of the Children’s Hospital, 
Boston, hada good time at their Christmas 
tree. In the large ward on the first floor 
tue children gathered, and the house phy- 
sicians entertained them. One of the doc- 
tors impersonated Santa Claus, another a 
gvod old New England farmer, a third con- 
verted himself into an old woman, and a 
fourth was made up as a great polar bear. 
It was great fun for the helpless little ones. 
The tree was filled with toys, candies and 
fruit. The Ladies’ Aid Society had pre- 
pared gifts innumerable. Ninety little pa- 
tients enjoyed the treat, and the choirfrom 
All Saints’ Church, Ashmont, sang Christ- 
mas carols. 

The tickets are now ready at 3 Park St. 
for the series of four lectures which Senor- 
ita Carolina Hnidobro is to give under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Hall B, Legion of 
Honor Building, 200 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, at 3 P. M., on Tuesday, Jan. 14, 
Tuesday, Jan. 21, Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
and on Wednesday, February 5, on ‘‘The 
Social ‘Condition of the Women of 
Chili,’ ‘‘The Spanish-American Woman 
as an Educator and Philanthropist,”’ ‘The 
Spanish-Amerioan Woman as a Writer,’’ 
and ‘How Can the Women of North and 
South America Best Coéperate in Sympa- 
thy and Action?’’ Tickets for the course, 
$1.50; for single lecture 50 cents, may also 
be obtained from Senorita Huidobro, 7 
Durham Street, Back Bay, Boston. These 
South American countries, which are 
almost an unknown land to our people, are 
destined to be brought into closer and 
closer touch with the United States, and 
Senorita Huidobro is full of information 
abeut them. The lectures will be of great 
interest and there should be a large attend- 
ance, 








TOURIST CARS ON THE NICKEL PLATE 


Semi-weekly Transcontinental Tourist 
Cars between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts are operated by the Nickel Plate 
and its connections. Tourist cars referred 
to afford the same sleeping accommoda- 
tions, with same class of mattress and 
other bed clothing, that are provided in 
the regular Pullman Sleeping Car service. 
These tourist cars leave Boston Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and leave San Francisco 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced 
rates. Conveniences are offered without 
extra cost for heating food, or preparing 
tea or coffee, affording every facility for 
comfort on a long journey, especially for 
families travelling with children. Lowest 
rates may be obtained always via the 
Nickel Plate Road for all points in the 
West. For special information regarding 
all trains on the Nickel Plate Road, in- 
cluding these tourist cars, consult your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. F. A., 253 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
square | heatre. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN. 6, 


“The Two Orphans.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 6c. 


Prices: { otlnene’ 10c,, 25c., 50e¢. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WeEK OF JAN. 6. 


The Sparkling Music Travesty 


“POUSSE CAFE ” 


With a Great Star Cast. 


PRICES : 


25c, 50c and $1.00. 
TREMONT BATH 
TURKISH 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 626. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 

Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1P M.and all night 
week days. Sandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, 85. 
Always open on Holidays. 

Private Kooms, with Kath, 82. 

cy Cut this advertisement out for reference 


The “aw of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 














His humor is very marked and equally. wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiug of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
a ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
apn temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very heipful and suggestive volume. —Boston 
udget. 











21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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JANUARY. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
When thought of age creeps o'er us with the 
days 
Of dark December and the old year’s end, 
And we as to the grave in sadness wend, 
Then dawns the New Year bright with hope 
and praise, 
To shed upon our path rich rising rays, 
And we to happiness and sunlight tend— 
Until the dark and bright in beauty blend, 
And show that Providence foresees our ways! 
Now welcome we the prophecy of spring; 
Amid the waste her messengers may speak ; 
Their words to us a glorious vision bring— 
Of all that summer suns thro’ centuries 
seek ; 
Here is the sign and whisper of God’s breath, 
“Time fails you not, and life must conquer 
death !’’ 





TRUST. 

Why fret thee, soul, 
O’er things beyond thy small control? 
Do but thy part, and thou shalt see 
Heaven will have charge of these and 

thee. 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 
The Lord's increase. 


Can’st thou divine 

The miracle of shower and shine, 
The marvel of recurrent spring 

That from the thorn can roses bring? 
The ebb and flow of tides that keep 
Time through thy sleep? 


Not one of these 

But balks thee with its mysteries. 
Leave then thy labor to an end 

Thou can'st not clearly comprehend, 
Content that God, who knoweth best, 
Shall do the rest. 


_-— 





THE GOLDEN TIME. 
EY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

When is the golden time? you ask—the gold- 
en time of love, 

The time when earth is green beneath, and 
skies are blue above; 

The time for sturdy health and strength, the 
time for happy play — 

When is the golden hour? you ask—I answer 
you, **To-day.”’ 


To-day, that from the Maker's hand slips on 
the great world sea 

As staunch as ever ship that launched to sail 
eternally ; 

To-day, that wafts to you and me a breath of 
Eden’s prime, 

That greets us glad and large and free—it is 
the golden time. 


For yesterday hath veiled her face, and gone 
as far away 

As sands that swept the pyramids in Egypt's 
ancient day. 

No man shall look on Yesterday, nor tryst 
with her again; 

Forever gone her toils, her prayers, her con- 
flicts, and her pain. 


To-morrow is not ours to hold—may never 
come to bless 

Or blight our lives with weal or ill, with 
gladness or distress. 

No man shall clasp To-morrow’s hand, nor 
catch her on the way ; 

For when we reach To-morrow's land, she’ll 
be by then [o-day. 


You ask me for the golden time; I bid you 
seize the hour, 

And fill it full of earnest work, while yet 
you have the power. 

To-day the golden time for joy, beneath the 
housebold eaves; 

To-day the royal time for work, for bringing 
in the sheaves. 


To-day, the golden time for peace, for right- 
ing olden feuds; 

For sending forth from every heart whatever 
sin intrudes. 

To-day, the time to consecrate your life to 
God above; 

To-day, the time to banish hate, the golden 
time for love. 


—~2—- Se 


THE LAST CONQUEST OF MRS. BYRD. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 

When Katy was proposed as cook to 
Mrs. Byrd, she had hesitated. Edith, 
Mrs. Byrd’s daughter-in-law, who had 
been her son’s widow, but could hardly 
be so termed now, having had two conju- 
gal partners since his death, recited the 
list of Katy’s gifts in her decisive voice: 
“Excellent cook, perfectly honest, hard- 
working, very neat, doesn’t go out much, 
has no followers; only one drawback— 
temper.’’ 

“I—I couldn’t have a girl with a tem- 
per,”’ fluttered Mrs. Byrd, timidly. Then 
her delicate old face flushed like a girl’s 
at her own boldness; for Edith was a 
great personage in her little world, and 
imperious, as great personages who have 
themselves in the main to thank for their 
greatness sometimes are. But Mrs. Byrd 
was as a man between two fires; she was 
afraid of Edith, but Edith was not the 
only one of whom she was afraid. She 
continued, avoiding Edith’s handsome 
eyes, but feeling disapproval in the rustle 
of her voluminous silk skirts and the 
ereaking of ber stays: ‘I could manage 
to teach her to cook, but I really could 


not— A temper—it would be so unpleas- 
ant. And—and Emeline—”’ 

‘I supposed it was Emeline,’’ interrupt- 
ed Edith, coldly; “I really think if you 
can put up with Emeline’s temper, you 
will have no trouble with Katy. Let them 
fight it out together, mamma. Katy will 
not succumb to Emeline; and it will be a 
very good thing to have some one who is 
not afraid of Emeline. She’s a perfect 
tyrant. She was bad enough as second 
‘girl, limiting your collars and caps—you 
don’t need to say she didn’t; I’ve come in 
too many times and seen you scuttle after 
your cap, which you weren’t wearing, to 
save it! Oh, I know Emeline! But since 
she drove Maggie off the field, and has 
been the whole staff herself, she has be- 
come intolerable. First she has made you 
put out all the washing, including hers; 
then—what did she give you for break- 
fast?’’ 

‘*[ had a very nice breakfast—fruit and 
oatmeal and eggs and toast and excellent 
coffee,’’ said Mrs, Byrd. with a faint flash 
of dignity. 

“You had oatmeal cooked stiff because 
Emeline likes it that unholy way. You 
had toast baked in the oven, because that 
is easier than toasting it over the coals. 
You had eggs cooked before you sat 
down, and cooked too much. You only 
had one slice of toast and one egg; and 
you didn’t dare ask Emeline for any more. 
You always take what Emeline gives you. 
You dine in the middle of the day because 
that is easier for her; and you don’t ever 
dare suggest more than one hot dish for 
your tea, because Emeline declares hot 
things at night are bad for the aged. She 
always calls you aged—”’ 

“TI suppose I am’’— Mrs. Byrd’s soft 
voice slipped into the crevice of a pause; 
there was the faintest quiver in it—‘‘I’m 
eighty-two years old, Edie.” 

The old, half-forgotten pet name which 
her son had used came unconsciously. 
Mrs. Masury looked at the little black- 
robed figure in its widow's garb, so dain- 
tily neat; at the small, still pretty, wist- 
ful face; at the little blue-veined hands, 
which trembled slightly on the crisp 
white handkerchief in her lap. She felt 
an obscure sense of pathos, which in her 
practical nature instantly translated itself 
into a plan for action. Her masterful 
eyes roamed over the room with its old- 
fashioned furniture and pictures — the 
same pictures which she remembered 
when she was Owen Byrd's wife. There 
was the mixture of really valuable old 
relics of the family’s Virginian pomp —the 
Chippendale chairs, in one of which Light- 
horse Harry had sat through a famous 
dinner, the carved card-table, almost as 
old, and the tall silver candlesticks on 
the mantel—side by side with a florid and 
ugly black-walnut ‘parlor set,’’ bought in 
the dark ages of taste before the American 
renaissance, that mixture of the old and 
the newer (there was nothing new) only 
possible in those households which are 
like wrecks thrown out of the stream of 
change on the sands, where the old order 
petrifies; and not taste, but memory, ap- 
praises the values. Mrs. Masury, who 
had builded (I use the word advisedly, 
she being so much more important than 
Mr. Masury or the architect) the most 
beautiful new colonial house in the city, 
could have groaned as she looked, ‘‘Gilt 
figures on the wall-paper—I believe that 
paper has been on for ten years. It isn’t 
sanitary to keep papers on that way, no 
matter how you may dust and scrub. 
How tarnished the frames are on those 
paintings! How sloppy those Carlo Dolce 
copies are! I considered them so grand 
once, when the poor dears brought them 
over from their only trip abroad. And 
that preposterous chromo and all that mob 
of photographs! I don’t suppose one 
could get poor mamma to make a change, 
but if she would put some neutral-tinted 
burlaps on the walls, and give most of the 
pictures away —though I don’t know 
where; I don’t suppose the Settlement 
people would think them good enough to 
hang; she might put them in the maids’ 
rooms—and if she would weed out the 
furniture, and keep the good things and 
get a few more, what a nice room it would 
be!’ These were a few of Mrs. Masury’s 
meditations. 

Mrs. Byrd, too, looked over the room. 
She did not see that the furniture was in- 
congruous and the wall paper grotesque. 
She only remembered how her husband 
liked to sit before the grate in the ugly 
black - walnut arm-chair; she saw the 
bright heads of the two little boys, 
Owen’s sons, frolicking on the sofa; she 
saw the slim figure of the tall girl who 
bore her own name standing beside Owen 
himself, one arm about his waist as they 
had stood, the two dearest to her, the last 
day that they were both in her house. It 
was on the sofa Owen used to like to lie 
and talk to her, and tell her about the 
business. Owen was a mother’s boy al- 
ways—her only child that lived to grow 
up, kind and dutiful and loving always. 
Often she had mourned that his father 
should die before the people sent him to 
Congress. She was quite sure that Owen 








would have made a great name had he 
lived. But he was gone, and the boys 
who were so like him, and the sweet, 
modest, unselfish little maid whom he 
had loved, and the husband of her youth 
were gone, her brothers and her sister; 
there were none of her blood alive save 
far-away cousins that she would not recog- 
nize on the street. And the old friends 
were gone, too, save a scattered few, 
never her intimates, and rarely seen. But 
the old faces smiled at her from the walls; 
the room was full of the memory of them 
and of the old days when there was no 
house like the Byrds’ for hospitality and 
quiet mirth. Her eyes dimmed with 
many memories. 

‘“*I’ve to be thankful that I can afford to 
keep the old place and live in it,’’ she 
thought; ‘‘and I’m thankful for Emeline 
in some ways; she certainly is a good 
duster! And I suppose when she spends 
so much time keeping the house neat she 
hasn’t time for much cooking. If she’d 
only let me have a little company now 
and then!’’ Out of her thoughts she 
spoke impulsively; for, after all her years 
in a world which condones sin so much 
more easily than silliness, Elinor Byrd 
was still impulsive. ‘Edith,’ said she, 
‘come and see what Emeline does your- 
self; come to tea to-night, please.”’ 

‘*Have you asked Emeline?” said Edith, 
rather grimly. 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Byrd, who had 
never lost her Southern fashion of speech, 
‘and I don’t need to ask her.’’ Neverthe- 
less, for all her boldness of mien, she felt 
a limpness of heart. Emeline had been 
with her eight years, and Emeline knew 
her ways, and Emeline was so honest and 
so neat. She couldn’t expect white peo- 
ple who went out to service to be like ne- 
groes. And negroes were not as they 
used to be. While Colonel Byrd was liv- 
ing she had tried to keep colored servants; 
but after the time with the handsome 
man who used to be a porter on the rail- 
ways, and stole the Colonel’s diamond 
studs, and watered the sherry, and several 
equally disastrous episodes with colored 
maids, ending with the cultivated young 
colored woman who wrote papers for her 
club and washed the glasses in cold water, 
she gave upthe race, Emeline was hon- 
est, she was capable, and Mrs. Byrd was 
accustomed to her. Whatever should she 
do if Emeline went? 

But under all her sweetness of temper 
there was something of the Byrd fire, for 
Elinor had been born a Byrd as well as 
married to one. And in her youth she 
had been a famous Scuthern belle. To be 
a belle in the South means infinitely more 
than the unsubstantial tinsel of the same 
estate in the North. A belle in a family, 
South, is an idol on a pedestal. Not only 
does the belle’s family prostrate itself, 
not only do the other members of the 
family cheerfully sacrifice themselves to 
gild the belle’s splendor; the whole com- 
munity where the belle bestows her beau- 
tiful presence shares in the worship. A 
belle can do no wrong; the indulgence to 
her caprices is something astounding; so, 
often, are the caprices. Elinor had been 
a famous belle in the days before the war, 
when Southern lovers came a-wooing on 
horseback, and did not have to think of 
making a living as well as making love. 
There was more leisure and more gayety 
then; to be a belle was not a transitory 
splendor; it was like a patent of nobility, 
and its glory gave a woman admiring re- 
spect all her life. Elinor was the sweet- 
est and least imperious of belles. Indeed, 
her adorable gentleness was the essence 
of her charm; but no woman can be ad- 
mired for more than half a century with- 
out discovering her own dignity. Even 
after Colonel Byrd carried his broken for- 
tunes North and mended them there, Eli- 
nor won the like if not the same homage. 
Her sweetness conquered women as well 
as men; and, being a devoted wife, it was 
women, after her matriage, who admired 
her most ardently. The Byrds were im- 
portant people in the Western city to 
which the Colonel came. They were at 
first forgiven for being Southerners, then 
they were loved; finally the town felt 
proud of the Colonel and his wife. Thus 
in a fashion Elinor continued to be a belle. 
It was all over now, she told herself; she 
was but a memory, a faded and lonely old 
woman, for whom patience and humility 
were the only fitting moods; yet she could 
not forget, and there was more in her 
yielding mistress than Emeline, the stern, 
suspected, 

That morning Emeline was very stern. 
Mrs. Byrd waited until the most favorable 
hour of the morning had come before she 
approached the despot. She came in 
propitiatory guise. 

**T don’t care for any dessert, Emeline,”’ 
she said; ‘‘let us have a very simple din- 
ner, just a lunch, because I should like 
rather a hearty tea; Mrs. Masury is com- 
ing to tea.’’ 

Emeline was a tall woman, dark and 
handsome. She carried herself like a 
soldier. Mr. Masury called her a grena- 
dier. Indeed, there was something mili- 
tary in her frown. It was popularly re- 





ported that Emeline had been crossed in 
love, thereby «stiffening her pride and 
souring her temper. She stood in the 
centre of an immaculate kitchen, the only 


room in the house that was modern, ex- | 


cept the bath-room. Emeline had kept 
abreast of every labor-saving device, and 
had obtained it promptly. She frowned 
at her white porcelain sink and the shin- 
ing blue dish-pan with its white lining. 
**] don’t see,’’ she said, with distinct cold- 
ness, ‘how I am to change now! You 
was saying last week you did wish we 
could have something besides flat meat, 
we'd had steak and chops and liver so 
much; so I was thinking of chickens, 
though it ain’t Sunday—”’ 

“That will be just the very thing,’’ Mrs. 
Byrd interrupted, eagerly; ‘‘we can have 
them roasted without stuffing, and have 
croquettes for supper, and creamed oys- 
ters—you cream oysters so nicely; and 
we can have brandy peaches and _ ice- 
cream, and I'll send out for macaroons 
and little fancy cakes, and we'll have 
some coffee—’’ 

She faltered before the tragic gloom of 
Emeline’s brow. Emeline took the word, 
with arms akimbo, in a high voice of 
power. 

“IT guess you forgit, Mis’ Byrd, you 
ain’t got but one girl; and it’s my after- 
noon out. I was calculating I'd pay a 
visit to my sister-in-law, and I planned to 
put the cold chicken and some bread and 
butter and preserves handy for you, and 
to lay the table ready, and leave a fire so’s 
you could make your own cup of tea. I 
feel all tired out, there’s been so much 
work this week—”’ 

“But what, especially? I washed the 
dishes Monday and Tuesday—”’ 

“T know you did. I had to wash the 
cut glass berry dish over; someway you 
didn’t get it clean. I s’pose you didn’t 
see,”’ 

A tiny flame kindled in Mrs. Byrd’s 
soft faded cheeks. She looked straight 
at Emeline; commonly she gave her des- 
pot a single shrinking glance, and after- 
wards looked no higher than her apron 
belt. 

Emeline, unconscious of anything save 
her own irritation, went on with her 
grievance: ‘‘And you have more ’n’ more 
company—company last week, company 
week before last, company ’most every 
week—”’ 

‘There was no one here last week but 
Tommy Masury, and no one the week be- 
fore but Mrs. Wynne.”’ 

‘Well, they’re company, ain’t they? 
And extry plates and extry cooking? And 
now to have company sprung on a body 
this way—”’ 

But Mrs. Byrd interrupted her in a tone 
which, low and quiet as it was, gave Eme- 
line the sensation of an electric thrill. ‘I 
see the work is too much for you. You 
may go out as you planned, Emeline;’’ 
therewith she turned on her heel and 
walked out of the room. She walked 
with the elastic gait of a woman whose 
feet were too small ever to need tight 
shoes and whose spine had been tavght to 
keep a straight line when it was young. 
She was not in the least afraid of Emeline; 
for the first time in years she was angry. 

Emeline bent a puzzled frown on the 
slim, erect little shape until the flowing 
black skirts swept into the hall. ‘Mis’ 
Byrd,’’ she began; but there was no turn- 
ing. ‘“Gittin’ hard o’ hearing, maybe; no 
wonder, at her age,’’ thought Emeline; 
‘“‘gittin’ cross, too, That’s the worst of 
workin’ for old folks, they’re so like to 
git contrairey. Well, I didn’t really mean 


to go; but I jest will now, she’s so 
peevish.”’ 
Mrs. Byrd had heard, however; she 


kept her hearing perfectly, if her eyes 
were dim. With a firm step she marched 
to the telephone and rang up the Masurys. 
By chance Edith was at home, and she re- 
sponded at once. She felt sure Mrs. Byrd 
was going to ask her not to come to tea. 
But she had been president of a woman’s 
club too many years to open an egg with 
a hatchet. 

‘‘Well, mamma, what is it?’’ said she. 

‘*That Katy,’’ said Mrs. Byrd’s delicate 
Southern voice,—‘‘is she respectful?” 

‘*Katy?”? repeated Edith Masury, puz- 
zled; but in a flash her quick wits recalled 
the name and made a dive into the situa- 
tion. ‘Oh, very!’’ said she. 

‘‘And does she mind company?”’ 

“She likes it. She’s a lovely cook, and 
she likes an audience, like any artist.”’ 

‘Could she come this afternoon?”’ 

Edith hesitated only a second before 
she answered: ‘‘Yes, Shall! I fetch her to 
you?” 

“Tf you please, Edith; and, Edith, you 
will be sure to come to tea?’’ 

“Tf you want me, mamma. 
Katy to help cook it.’’ 

Tom Masury chuckled over the conver- 
sation; he was a taciturn, keen man, who 
had made a great fortune himself. He 
always had admired Mrs. Byrd. ‘The old 
lady’s got sand,’’ said he. “I told you if 
she asked you over there, she’d have you. 
That grenadier has objected, and cooked 
her goose.”’ 


I'll bring 





Edith was as good as her word. Eme- 
line had barely gone down the street be- 
fore Katy followed Mrs. Masury through 
the front door. .The instant Mrs. Byrd’s 
eyes fell on Katy, she said afterwards, she 
felt a sense of comforting peace. ‘She 
can stand up to Emeline,’’ she thought. 

The new candidate was not so tall as 
Emeline; she was ofa comfortable, square, 
plump figure. She had a fresh complex- 
ion and freckles, and curly auburn hair. 

“My trunk’s outside, in the wagon, 
ma’am,’’ said she, smiling. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,”’ said Mrs. Byrd. 
‘*Have the man bring it up."’ She ushered 
Katy into her chamber. The bed was 
snowy white, with the sheets which Mrs, 
Byrd had stitched herself, and the old- 
fashioned Marseilles counterpane exhaling 


| a faint, sweet odor of lavender; and there 





was an elaborately braided pillow-scarf 
over the pillows. 

“I hope the bed is all right,’’ said Mrs. 
Byrd, smiling a little nervously. ‘I made 
it myself; and—my eyesight is a little 
poor—”’ 

‘*Now if that isn’t exactly like a South- 
erner; they never keep anything back,” 
thought Edith. “But to think of her 
doing it!” 

Katy gave a little gasp. ‘‘It’s grand!’’ 
she cried; ‘‘the whole room’s too fine.”’ 

“It is Emeline’s afternoon out,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Byrd, “so I wouldn’t call on 
her. In fact, she doesn’t know you are 
coming.” 

“She'll be knowing it when she gets 
back,”’ said Katy, coolly. 

‘T_T expect Mrs. Masury has told you 
about Emeline.”’ 

‘She has then,”’ said Katy. 

“She’s very good and faithful, but a 
trifle high-tempered.”’ 

“I’ve a temper of my own, if it comes 
to that,’’ said Katy. ‘‘You’ll never see it; 
and she don’t need to.” 

“I’m sure you will be forbearing. Now, 
Katy, about this evening—’’ 

‘*You’ll be wanting a bit of a small din- 
ner?”’ 

“Do you think you could? That would 
be so nice. We'll see what there is.’’ 
She ran down stairs with the light step of 
a young woman; only a little later Edith 
was scandalized to see her lay both hands 
on Katy’s robust wrist, crying: ‘Oh, 
Katy, how good you are! It is so nice to 
be having real dinners ayain!”’ 

Edith shook her head, but she smiled 
at the same time. ‘What an eternal 
child!’ she thought. 

The dinner was precisely the simple, 
perfect affair that it should be. In cook- 
ing, Katy was an artist. Were the matter 
one of dress or behavior, Katy’s ideals 
might have a taint of the barbaric; she 
loved bright color and plenty of it; she 
gloried in her magnificent paste jewelry; 
but there was a classic self-restraint and 
harmony about her feasts; they were gen- 
erous, but they were never too crowded. 

Mrs. Byrd sat behind the silver coffee- 
urn which Emeline had prohibited as tak- 
ing too much time to polish, looking 
radiantly pleased. She smiled on the 
Dresden dinner-set, never permitted sava 
on state occasions; and she had recklessly 
put on her best black silk gown anda 
fresh cap. She was gay as Edith had not 
seen her for years. She asked Edith 
about her club; she laughed at her dry 
remarks until Edith grew expansive and 
witty, She told droll stories of her father’s 
plantation and her old beaux. Edith 
looked at her, and over her own mirth fell 
the veil of a sensation pensive and eerie; 
it was as if the exquisite woman who had 
charmed her girlhood, then had faded be- 
fore her eyes into a patient shadow, were 
warmed again into vivid life. She kissed 
her mother-in-law, when they parted, with 
unusual tenderness. 

‘*Take care of yourself,” she begged. 

Katy had waited on the table. The 
perils of serving dinner had fortunately 
kept her hands off the red plaid silk waist 
that she craved to don; and she was in 
her neat print and white apron. She was 
not so good a waitress as she was a couk; 
she trotted around the table, and handed 
dishes impartially to the right and to the 
left as was most convenient; and she was 
palpably absorbed in the anecdotes. But 
she brought in everything at precisely its 
best; and a more attentive creature could 
not be desired. 

After the table was cleared and the 
guest gone, she came into the parlor, 
where Mrs. Byrd sat before the grate. 
*Wouldn’t you wish to lie down, mum?” 
she said, eyeing Mrs. Byrd in the great 
brown chair. Her head was laid against 
the dark red rep of the chair; the lace 
about her throat, the filmy cap, the silver 
hair so loose and curly that it seemed still 
abundant, made the pale skin paler. In 
the dim light the relentless etching of 
time was not visible; the delicate profile 
was as distinct as a cameo. Katy looked 
at her with a wistful admiration. She 
repeated the question. 

‘“*No, thank you, Katy,’ said Mrs. Byrd, 
not unclosing her eyes; but she added a 
compliment for the dinner. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Katy. ‘‘I 
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wisht you was going to give the dinner 


to-morrow. That would be worth while.”’ 

“To-morrow? Ob yes; to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving—a very pretty and gracious 
New England custom. I used to like it 
when I had a family and kin and friends. 
We have had many and many a Thanks- 
giving dinner —not in this house—it is 
new; Mr. Masury built it for me, so I 
might be near them; it was right kind of 
him—but around that table.’”’ She sat 
up, and her liquid dark eyes turned not 
towards the dining-room, but to the pict- 
ures on the walls, the ‘‘mob of photo- 
graphs,’ as Edith Masury called them. 
‘‘We had that table in my father’s house 
in Virginia; either there or here most of 
my friends have been with us round it.’’ 
She still kept her eyes on the pictures. 
She felt a strange inclination to talk; she 
suspected that it was a sudden‘attack of 
the garrulity of age, long since due, ‘‘All 
those pictures are here for the same rea- 
son; every one they represent loved me.” 

‘*My, didn’t you have a lot of folks do 
that—men and women and children!’ 

“Yes, the children, too,’’ said Mrs. 
Byrd; ‘they love us with the sweetest 
love of all. Those are the two little boys 
that died ; they were drowned, one trying 
to save the other. 
with the ruffied collar—used to want to 
be a soldier like his grandpa; he saw Ran- 
dolpb sinking, and swam out to him. 
They used to say that when they grew old 
they were going to buy me a carriage. 
Last Christmas their mother gave me one; 
she said it was fromthem. AndI couldn’t 
thank her, I felt so choked. She never 
talks of them. I’m glad she has these 
little fellows. That oil-painting is my 
husband; it was given him by the bar of 
the State. That man in full dress beside 
him—the big photograph—is my son 
Owen. He was a member of Congress, 
and that was the suit he wore to his first 
party at Washington. Dress suits weren't 
so common then as they are now. Are 
you looking at those faded photographs? 
—all my old beaux, all in the Confederate 
army. Those two on the same card with 
the balloon trousers fought a duel once— 
about me, dear boys, or rather about some 
flowers that I wore at a ball, which 
dropped on the floor. But no harm came 
of it; they were just as good friends after- 
wards. That lady in the low-neck dress 
was a great beauty and belle; we went to 
school together. Ah, she was splendid; 
and she was very fortunate; she died only 
a few years after she was married, before 
she lost all. There is another good friend 
of mine, a little Southern girl*who came 
North to help her mother keep the old 
place. She used to dine with us every 
Sunday. She called me such pretty 
names; she was not exactly handsome, 
but she had a winning way with her. 
That dark man had a sad history; he 
always put himself in the wrong, and died 
by his own hand. Maybe I ought not to 
have put him there; but he loved me well, 
though surely not wisely. That little fel- 
low became a bishop; he does not look 
like it there, does he? He had three 
wives. But he used to send me flowers 
on a certain day all his life—it was only a 
friendly little way of saying that he liked 
me still, though he loved other women 
better. His last wife is there; after he 
died we were good friends. But I never 
cared so much for any woman friend as 
for that woman on the mantel-piece. If 
she only might have lived! Forgive me, 
Katy. I think I am feeling lonesome to- 
night." 

Katy had listened attentively. ‘Are 
they all dead?’’ she said, indicating the 
pictures, 

‘Yes, they are all dead,’’ said Mrs, Byrd. 
She did not sigh, but she leaned her head 
back on the chair. Katy looked at her 
and at the pictures. 

“There’s an awful lot of them,’’ she 
said in a smothered voice. Then she 
asked: ‘‘Sha’n’t I poke the fire? It’s 
*most out.”’ 

‘‘No, thank you, Katy; I like it better 
so. Let it go out,’’ said Mrs. Byrd. 

Katy slipped toward the door, hesi- 
tated, fumbled with her apron, and at 
last said, ‘I thought maybe you'd like to 
know, mum, that I don’t mind cooking 
hearty meals, or having company on Mon- 
day."’ With this she pattered out over 
the hardwood floor of the dining-room. 

Mrs. Byrd shivered as the door swung 
very softly after her. She looked up at 


her husband’s painted face. ‘I have 
missed you so many years, Owen,”’ she 
said. ‘I was sixty when you went; I 
thought it could not be long, and it has 
been twenty years. They are all gone—all 
who loved me, and no one will ever love 
me again.’’ She shivered a second time, 
but she did not stir the red embers of the 


fire. ‘It is right for age to be cold,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but does a woman ever outlive her 
vanity? To think that I should be pleased 
because my cook seems to like me! But 
Il am, I am; and oh, what a good creature 
she is! 
they might not be so careless about me if 
I could have them oftener. A little toler- 
ance, a little liking, that is all age can ex- 


Owen—that’s the one | 


She’ll let me have the children; } 





pect.”” She turned wearily, and looked 
at the pictures. There were so few of 
the old. Young, smiling, eager, they met 
her life-haunted eyes. Even they, her 
own, seemed to fail her; it had been so 
long since they went out of her vision. 
Owen, her husband, seemed so much 
younger than she. “Will he find me old 
and blind and failing, too?” she thought, 
with a keen pang. Suddenly she raised 
her head and smiled. ‘‘There’s Katy,” 
said she. “I can’t have grown quite 
stupid; there’s something left.”’ 

But the smile froze as she heard the 
noise of bolts withdrawing outside. Has- 
tily she lifted the curtain. The electric 
light was dazzling on the patches of snow 
over the lawn, on the white cement walks, 
and the muffled rose-bushes. The black 
silhouettes of trees creaked in the wind. 
She heard Emeline’s strident voice and 
Katy’s mellow Celtic murmur. 

“T got the proof, I tell you; I'll see if 
she’ll let you stay after she sees that! 
Coming while I was gone and stealing my 
good place! I'll fix you!’’ Thus the des- 
pot declaimed; and Mrs. Byrd felt her 
courage oozing out of her finger-tips. She 
rose to her feet; it seemed to her, after 
that one night’s freedom, that to lose 
Katy would be to go back to a dungeon. 
And she braced herself with the same 
feeling that has made men want to die 
standing. 

The thunder-bolt did not tarry. Almost 
immediately the click of a determined 
heel pounded through the dining-room 
and Emeline loomed in the doorway, a 
visible aura of wrath scintillating from 
her presence. 

‘*Well, Emeline,’ said Mrs. Byrd, mild- 
ly, “tis it very cold out-doors?” 

Emeline disdained parleys; she plunged 
at once into the fray. ‘‘Have you got a 
new girl?” said she. 

“Yes, Emeline,” said Mrs. Byrd; and 
she sat down, for she perceived that she 
was trembling. She sat down and took 
hold of the arms of her chair, just as she 
did when she visited the dentist. 

‘Is that her out in the kitchen?” 

Mrs. Byrd moistened her lips, held the 
chair-arms firmly, and said, ‘Yes, Eme- 
line,’’ again. 

“IT thought so,’’ remarked Emeline, with 
guttural emphasis. ‘‘I seen her trunk 
a-comin’, and I met the man and found 
out; and I spent the afternoon looking 
her up. Do you know anything about 
her?”’ 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Byrd; 
high recommendations.”’ 

‘For a cook, maybe; but how about her 
temper? Did you know ‘bout her. bein’ 
up in the police court and sent to the 
calaboose fer taking the chopping-knife 
to her lady? Did you know that? And 
she shot her husband, and got a divorce 
from him; and she broke all the windows 
with the rolling-pin jest out of meanness, 
You can’t wonder, Mis’ Byrd, if I feel like 
I couldn’t trust my life under the same 
roof with a murdering critter like that. 
I’ve served you honest and faithful, and 
done my duty to you many’s the time 
when I was fit to drop; but it’s her or me 
goes now, this minnit. You read them 
papers!’ Out from the shelter of her 
skirts flaunted a crumpled newspaper, to 
be thrust, rustling, into Mrs. Byrd’s hand. 
At the same instant Emeline switched on 
all the electric lights and proffered Mrs. 
Byrd’s glasses. 

Feeling the doors of the dungeon yawn- 
ing, Mrs. Byrd read. There was no doubt 
a complaint had been lodged against Mrs. 
Kate Murney for assault and battery, and 
a humorous reporter had made the most 
of his opportunities; there was equally no 
doubt that one Gilbert Murney, husband 
of said Katherine Murney, had been shot 
by her with his own pistol while he was 
correcting her with a buggy-whip. The 
irate Emeline certainly seemed to have 
right on her side. 

But, without reason or right, Mrs. Byrd 
made a stand. “I will speak to Katy; 
send her here,’’ she said. 

Emeline sniffed and departed. She 
wheeled at the door, and repeated the 
inexorable dictum, ‘‘Her or me!’’ 

Then Mrs. Byrd sank into her chair, 
and the waves went over her. When 
Emeline returned she bure Katy in her 
wake. Katy did not appear as dejected 
as one might expect, but she followed 
without resistance. 

“Ob, Katy,’’ said Mrs. Byrd, sorrowful- 
ly, “did you break the windows of your 
mistress’s kitchen with the rolling-pin?”’ 

“Yes’m,” said Katy; “but I won’t 
break yours.”’ 

‘And did you try to cut her with the 
sausage-knife?”’ 

“*Yes’m, I guess so. 
it; but I won’t do you that way. 

“Oh, Katy! Howcould you? When you 
seem so nice and kind! And did you 
shoot your husband?”’ 

‘*Yes’m, ’cause he was licking the baby 
with the whip; and we wrastled, and he 
tried to hit me with his knife for a 
knuck.”’ 

‘*Was he very cruel and brutal to you?”’ 

“Kinder. When he was in liquor, I 


“she has 


I chased her with 
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expect I madded him, too, sometimes, 
He’s dead now. I guv him a beautiful 
funeral, and put upa stone to him. The 
baby’s on the other side of it. I couldn't 
afford two and the funeral besides, and 
I knowed Gil would ruther have the 
funeral.’* 

“Was the baby your only child, Katy?”’ 

Katy’s stolid face quivered as water 
quivers when you throw a pebble into it- 
She merely nodded. 

“TI s’pose you licked him, too,’’ Eme- 
line struck in. 

Katy turned, with a flame in her eye; 
but instantly she looked back again at 
Mrs. Byrd with the same calm aspect. ‘I 
never give him so much as a hard word. 
He was jest a angel, he was. One thing 
made me forgive Gil—he cried when baby 
died.”’ 

**I don’t know what to say, Katy,” said 
Mrs. Byrd. “I am so sorry for you; but 
Emeline has been with me for years and 
she is afraid to stay with you—”’ 

‘She better be!’’ was Katy’s most unex- 
pected interruption. 

“Her or me_ goes,’’ cried Emeline, 
shrinking back as Katy slid one hand into 
the bosom of her gown with a quiet but 
baleful eye-blink. 

‘*How can I tell,’’ said Mrs. Byrd, sorely 
disquieted—“thow can I tell that you may 
not get violent with me, and hurt me or 
some one in my house?”’ 

‘*Because you know I won’t,’’ answered 
Katy, calmly, ‘‘jest’s I know Iwon’t. I 
have worked for a lot of ladies, and some 
on ’em grand ladies, but there’s jest only 
two of ’em I loved, one other and you.” 

‘*And the other?”’ 

**She’s dead.”’ 

**Poor Katy,’’ said Mrs. Byrd, ‘‘are they 
all dead with you as with me?”’ 

‘*Well, Mis’ Byrd’’—Emeline began to 
feel impatient; when she felt impatient it 
was her custom to speak and give anger 
words—‘‘you’ve read the papers. Will 
I telephone for the expressman?”’ 

Mrs. Bird rose from the chair; she turn- 
ed on Emeline the same look that she had 
turned in the morning. ‘‘I shall be sorry 
to have you go, Emeline,” she said. 
“Think it over, and see if you cannot get 
on with Katy.” 

Emeline grew purple with suppressed 
wrath, ‘‘Do you mean you'll let me go— 
me, me! before you'll send away that 
palaverin’, soft-sawderin’, lyin’ murder- 
er?’’ she shrieked. 

“I mean I sha’n’t send Katy away.” 

‘*What’s that you called me?’’ said 
Katy. 

But without a word Emeline ran out of 
theroom. Kate ran after her. But be- 
fore she’ went she gave Mrs. Byrd a 
reassuring grin and an inaudible **l won't 
hurt her!’ which spared her auy fear for 
her ex-despot’s bodily safety. 

So she sat down and waited; a faint 
smile changed her face. “To think I 
should let a word sway me,’’ she muttered 
to herself: ‘‘but when she said it, I could 
not turn her away.’ After a while she 
looked up and saw Katy. 

“‘She’s gone, mum,”’ said Katy, ‘bag 
and baggage, except of her trunk, which 
she’ll send for. And what will you be 
wanting for breakfast?”’ 

**Katy,”’ said Mrs. Byrd, ‘I feel dazed.” 

‘*Me, too, mum—dazed with joy. It'll 
be a real Thanksgiving to me to-morrow; 
I’d like to spend all day cooking to cele- 
brate it.” 

“But, 
much?” 

Katy smiled, then wiped her eyes. 

‘*Why, look at them,’’ said she, witha 
wave of her hand at the pictures. ‘How 
did they come to care? You got that in 
you, mum, will make folks care for you 
long’s you live, It’s that ’ll make me,”’ 

‘*You good Katy! You good friend!”’ 


Katy, how can you care-—so 





said Mrs. Byrd. ‘It will bea real Thesks- 
giving for me to-morrow.”’ 

Katy looked at the slender hand on her 
shoulder;a flush crept over her face; awk- 
wardly and with infinite gentleness she 
bent her lips and kissed the fingers. ‘I do 
wisht we was giving a dinner,”’ cried Katy. 
“Say, mum, wouldn’t they come over in 
the evening, mebbe, thinking it was jesta 
cold supper, and we give ’em something 
out of the common? I jest got to cook some- 
thing to-morrow!’’—Harper’s Bazar. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Miss Grace Hebard is secretary of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Wyoming. The appointment by Governor 
Richards of Miss Hebard as a delegate to 
the State Industrial Convention, recently 
held at Laramie, was regarded with much 
satisfaction in that city. 


Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women and 
head of Green Hall, is the originator of a 
new organization, to be called the Wom- 
en’s Union of the University of Chicago. 
The Union will admit to membership all 
women of the University, including stu- 
dents, officers, and members of the facul- 
ty, wives of students, the alumna, and 
women members of the families of the 
faculty and officers. It proposes to offer 
entertainments, such as lectures and mu- 
sicales, and to make a feature of philan- 
thropy, besides looking after the women’s 
special needs. The sick will be cared for, 
and students desiring to work their way 
through the University will be assisted to 
positions. 


The new Warner Gymnasium of Oberlin 
College is now completed, It is the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs, Lucien C, Warner, of New 
York City, who gave $60,000 to build and 
endow it, this being their second large 
gift to the college. There is to be an 
ultimate extension of the building. It 
contains perhaps the largest special li- 
brary in the country dealing with physi- 
cal education. It is not patterned after 
any special gymnasium, but was construct 
ed to meet the needs of Oberlin, and of 
the whole mass of students, rather than a 
few specialists. There are now eleven 
gymnasium classes daily. The graduation 
from the old to the new gymnasium has 
been marked by an increase of nearly fifty 
per cent. in the gymnasium classes. 





There is a movement at the University 
of Illinois among the various fraternities 
and sororities to own their houses, Eight 
of the men’s societies and three of the 
women’s are occupying homes rented or 
leased. Several houses are expected to 
be bought next yearand paid for in yearly 
instalments. 


The American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia some months ago 
offered a prize of $100 for the best essay 
on a subject bearing upon the history of 
the Catholic Chureh in America. The 
contest was open to students in Catholic 
seminaries, colleges, academies, and high 
schools in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. The essay was to be based on 
original research, and at least 17,500 words 
in length. The result has just been made 
public. The prize has been won by Miss 
Pauline Lancaster Peyton, a pupil at St. 
Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Ind., for 
an essay on “Pierre Gibault, Priest and 
Patriot.”’ The $100 and the letter of noti- 
fication reached the successful competitor 
just as she was leaving for the Christmas 
holidays. 

The library of Wellesley College, en- 
dowed by Eben Norton Horsford, now 
numbers 51,752 carefully selected vol- 
umes, It is fully catalogued, by author 
and subject entries, and the most recent 
and useful bibliographical aids are pro- 
vided, special effort being made by the 
librarians to train students in thorough 
methods of research. A practical course 
of instruction in bibliography is given 
each year in connection with college 
courses in art, literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, and economics. 

Bertram Hall, the first dormitory at 
Radcliffe College, is completed. It is the 
gift of Mrs. David P. Kimball, and has 
cost about $70,000. It is a four-story, red 
brick structure, trimmed with Vermont 
marble, and is on Shepard Street, Cam- 
bridge, near Garden. It contains bed- 
rooms and studies for twenty students, a 
large dining-room, a library, and a parlor. 





At the December convocation of the 
University of Chicago, new endowments 
aggregating $1,625,000 were announced by 
President Harper. John D. Rockefeller 
gave $1,000,000 for the general endowment 
fund and $250,000 more for the general 
needs of the University during 1901-2. Ad- 
ditional gifts amounting to $375,000 were 
also announced, but the purpose and 
donors were not made public. 

At the meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association at Washington, Dec. 28, 
Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, 
described *‘An American School of His- 
tory at Rome.”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller is taking into consider- 
ation the needs of colleges for women. To 
Bryn Mawr he has promised $250,000 for 
a new dormitory building and a heating 
and electric light plant, provided the 
trustees secure by next June pledges for 
the additional $250,000 needed for a 
library building. This will be Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s first gift to Bryn Mawr. To 





Wellesley College he has offered $150,000 
for a dormitory and for the installation of 
a central heating plant, provided the same 
amount is added to the college endow- 
ment fund from other sources before com- 
mencement day, 1902. 

“It is the children of the college women 
and college men of the immediate future 
that are to build anew the heavens and 
earth of the twentieth century,’’ writes 


' Dr. Martha Carey Thomas, president of 


Bryn Mawr, in a recent article. ‘For the 
last half of the nineteenth century, the 
American men of the poorer classes—and 
they alone in the civilized world—have 
had mothers as well educated as their 
fathers in our coéducational primary and 
secondary high schools, which do not 
exist in any other country in the world; 
and to this, more than to any other factor, 
is due, it seems to me, the phenomenal 
enterprise and success in commerce of the 
American people. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, the mothers of our wealthy, profes- 
sional, and middle classes will be as well 
educated as the fathers, and then we may 
expect a like success in spiritual and in- 
tellectual things.’’ F. M. A. 
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LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Emma R. Bailey, of the General 
Land Office at Washington, D. C., is the 
first woman ever admitted to the graduate 
schools of the Columbian University to 
study for the degree of doctor of civil law. 
The Washington Times says: ‘‘Last May, 
when Mrs. Bailey graduated from the 
Washington College of Law, she had the 
right to write the letters LL. M. after her 
name; but, desiring a knowledge of juris- 
prudence and diplomacy, she applied to 
the dean of those schools for admission. 
Her request was at first refused, but her 
persistence finally conquered. Mrs. Bailey 
came from Rome, Ga, She comes of the 
prominent Southern family of the Mose- 
leys, and is a niece of the late Consul- 
General Moseley. Her taste for the legal 
profession is no doubt inherited. Her 
maternal grandfather was Judge Walter 
Henry Stevens, formerly of Connecticut. 
Mrs. Bailey has been a member of the 
District bar for several years. If the Co- 
lumbian University throws open the doors 
of its graduate schools to all women, now 
that the precedent has been established, 
Mrs, Bailey’s legaliy inclined sisters will 
owe her a great debt for breaking down 
the barriers.”’ 


WOMEN 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

At the request of the National Curfew 
Association, Governor Durbin of Indiana 
has written a letter to the Governors of the 
States and Territories requesting them to 
call the attention of their respective Legis- 
latures to certain laws designed to benefit 
the youth of the country. Among these 
are the curfew law, the law for prevent- 
ing the imprisonment of boys with older 
criminals, and another compelling officers 
to return to their homes all tramping, tru- 
ant and runaway boys. 


The American Female Guardian Society 
and Home for the Friendless is completing 
its new school building in New York City, 
to which the children now at the summer 
home in Oceanport, N. J., will be brought. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: ‘‘The society 
was established in 1834, and is the pioneer 
among child-saving institutions in the 
United States. It is undenominational, 
and its work has been carried on from the 
very first by women. In its sixty-seven 
years of activity it has sheltered nearly 50,- 
000 little inmates, and established twelve 
industrial schools in the poorest part of the 
city, which register between 6,000 and 7,000 
children annually. The society’s aim is to 
rescue young children from degraded and 
criminal parents, transferring them by 
adoption to Christian families for proper 
bringingup. Inthe schools sewing, cook- 
ing, cobbling, and other useful occupations 
are taught. Last year $163,466 was spent 
in the work of the society, more than half 
of which was contributed by the charita- 
bly inclined, and the remainder from the 
public school funds.”’ 
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THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

An interesting feature in the Century 
for January is made by the grouping of 
the three prize-winners in the Century’s 
last college competition—*‘Poppies in the 
Wheat,”’ a story; ‘Huxley as a Literary 
Man,”’ an essay, and “‘Actzon,’’ a poem, 
the last being decorated and illustrated by 
Kenyon Cox. The story is by Katherine 
Fullerton, A. B., Radcliffe College. In 
accordance with its announcement of 
groups of poems by new writers, the mag- 
azine introduces this month John Charles 
McNeill, of North Carolina, several of 
whose poems are presented; and there are 
two poems by Edith Thomas, with illus- 
trations by Sarah S. Stillwell. Charlotte 
Harding, the artist, and Lillie Hamilton 





French have coéperated in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Some‘of Our Wise Virgins,’’ deal- 
ing with the useful or benevolent work of 
young women in so-called New York soci- 
ety. This is by way of supplement to the 
November article, “Our Foolish Virgins,” 
by Eliot Gregory. Isaac N. Ford, London 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
contributes a paper on ‘Electric Transit 
in London and Paris;’’ Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s romantic sketch, ‘‘Barbarossa,”’ 
and Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s ‘The Res- 
cue,”’ are continued; and a new writer, 
Arthur Ruhl, contributes an odd story of 
Chinese life in New York, entitled ‘*Their 
Native Correspondent.”’ 

Dr. W. DeWitt Hyde, president of Bow- 
doin College, discusses in the January 
Forum some of the more urgent ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Our Educational System,’’ with 
respect to elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. He expresses inci- 
dentally the opinion that “tthe twentieth 
century finds us just a bit tired of the 
German’s peculiar type of scholarship, 
with its zeal to heap up new acquisitions 
of knowledge regardless of relative worth, 
sense of proportion, attractiveness of 
form, or either esthetic or practical use.”’ 
Congressman John F. Shafroth, of Colo- 
rado, utters an earnest warning against 
the dangers by which he believes this 
country will be threatened if it retains 
the Philippines. This course, he con- 
tends, will weaken our military strength, 
will make a greater demand upon the 
treasury than will be counterbalanced by 
any commercial profits, and will compel 
us to abandon the policy under which we 
have grown great, 


If Emerson, whose advice was, ‘Hitch 
your wagon to a star,”’ had said, instead, 
“Hitch your clock-work to a star,’’ he 
would have prophesied just what is done 
all over the country nowadays. In sev- 
eral large observatories correct time is 
kept by the transit of a particular star 
across the meridian, and transmitted auto- 
matically by telegraph to points hundreds 
of miles distant. Many interesting facts 
in this connection, about the ‘Master 
Clock’’ at Washington, time-balls, etc., 
are given in an article by W. 8S. Harwood 
in St. Nicholas for January, entitled ‘‘How 
We Set our Watches by a Star,’’ with 
illustrations showing how the work is 
done. There are plenty of good stories 
and pictures in this number; there is a 
full-page copy of Correggio’s ‘Santa 
Notte’? (Holy Night), and a frontispiece 
reproducing a portrait of a child by Ade- 
laide Cole Chase. Books and Reading, 
Nature and Science, St. Nicholas League, 
the Letter-Box and the Riddle-Box are as 
full as ever of rhymes and jingles, draw- 
ings, photographs, stories, sketches, etc, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 
PORTLAND, Dec. 27, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our last letter to the JoURNAL was 
written immediately after the annual 
State Convention, held Oct. 2-4. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the length 
of time between letters is indicative of 
cessation of work or lack of interest in 
suffrage. The past two months have been 
fully occupied with aggressive suffrage 
work of an educational and practical 
nature. 

We had as our Convention guest and 
speaker, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of 
Denver, who, coming to us directly from 
the West, brought much that was helpful 
and inspiring; and although her proposed 
visit was limited to four days at the out- 
side, by persuasion and various alluring 
invitations we counted ourselves fortu- 
nate in keeping her in Maine three weeks. 
During this period she spoke nine differ- 
ent times, commencing with an informa] 
reception at the Columbia Hotel, and 
closing with an address before the Equal 
Suffrage Club of Portland, which was 
listened tu by as representative a body of 
women from various parts of the State, 
and the city itself, as it has ever been the 
pleasure of the writer to see in any local 
audience. Beside the annual convention 
and these two gatherings, Mrs. Bradford 
spoke before the Saco Equal Suffrage Club, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Biddeford, the Civic Club of Portland, at 
alunch given in her honor at Riverton 
Park, at a morning parlor meeting, and 
last but not least, preached on one Sab- 
bath evening in one of the most conserva- 
tive churches in Portland. It was a very 
successful and helpful three weeks to our 
cause, and we are now anticipating a de- 
lightful summer with Mrs. Bradford and 
her family, as they purpose to come to 
Maine during July and August. 

The November meeting of the Portland 
Equal Suffrage Club was largely attended, 
and the members and guests were in 
tensely interested in the subject, ‘‘Women 
in Medicine.’’ An able and exhaustive 
paper was read by Dr. Emily N. Titus, 








the efficient treasurer of the Maine W. S. 
A. Following the paper, a ‘political 
drill’ was conducted by Mrs. Augusta M. 
Hunt. At the December meeting, ‘‘Wo- 
man the Radical and Homemaker’’ was 
ably presented by Mrs. Eunice N. Frye. 
Much interest was aroused in the roll-call 
which followed, as the ladies responded 
with anecdotes of prominent radicals who 
had also been homemakers. The after- 
noon closed with a political drill. 

The Old Orchard Equal Suffrage Club 
held its November meeting in the court 
room of the Town Hall. The subject of 
the afternoon was ‘Taxation,’ and the 
programme was prepared by Mrs. Fernald 
of the Old Orchard Club. Mrs. Linda 
Jordan of Ocean Park read a fine paper 
on the “History of Taxation,” from its 
commencement to the Revolutionary War. 
This was supplemented by a paper on 
“Present Methods of Taxation,” com- 
mencing with the Revolutionary War and 
continuing to the present time, by Mrs. 
Leavitt of Old Orchard. A spirited dis- 
cussion by the members and guests fol- 
lowed. Five new members, two of them 
men, have been added to this club since 
the September meeting. 

To complete this letter, we have the 
pleasure of reporting some excellent work 
along organization lines, which has inci- 
dentally enabled us to redeem nearly one- 
half our financial pledge to the N. A. W. 
S. A. 

Nobody but a Maine woman could or 
would have braved New England weather 
during the first two weeks in December, 
and as it was, Miss Laughiin opened her 
campaign with a blizzard, and closed with 
a flood, which simply wiped the railroads 
out, in the Eastern section of the State, 
where she was working. As one lady 
wittily remarked, ‘“‘The cold and _ ice- 
bound streams of Maine got thawed out, 
so that, so far as rivers went, Maine was 
rapid enough to suit the most progres- 
sive.’’ However, blizzards, floods and lack 
of railroads did not prevent Miss Laugh- 
lin from keeping every engagement, and 
we are correspondingly elated over the 
good work she has accomplished. Her 
itinerary included Portland, Old Orchard, 
Lewiston, Skowhegan, Hartland, Bangor, 
Machias and Freeport. In the first two 
places Miss Laughlin delivered lectures 
before the clubs already organized. At 
Lewiston, Bangor and Machias new clubs 
were formed, while Skowhegan promised 
to arouse its old club to new life, and 
Hartland has promised to organize. We 
have as leader at Lewiston, Mrs. Abbie 
A. C. Peaslee; at Skowhegan, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Merrill and Mrs. L. W. Weston; at 
Hartland, Dr. Jennie M. Fuller and Miss 
Helen M. Bates; at Bangor, Mrs. May 
Dudley Greeley, and at Machias, Miss L 
Annie Hunter, while at Freeport (although 
not much was accomplished on account 
of the weather) an heroic attempt was 
made by Mrs. Sarah J. Beck, who deserves 
much credit for her loyalty and courage. 
These new clubs are in our most conserva- 
tive and oldest cities and towns, where it 
has formerly been almost impossible to 
arouse any interest in suffrage, but with 
them as a nucleus, we are hoping that the 
little leaven will eventually leaven the 
entire communities. 

Great credit should be given the com- 
mittee on the itinerary, Mrs. Fannie J. 
Fernald, Superintendent of Literature of 
the Maine W. S. A., and Mrs. Nellie 
Chase, who exerted themselves diligently 
to secure appointments for Miss Laughlin. 

Everything now points toward a repre- 
sentative and, we trust, a full delegation 
to the National Convention in Washing- 
ton. Lucy HoBart-Day, 

Pres. Maine W. 8S. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—A largely-attended meet 
ing was held on Monday evening last at 
Pilgrim Hall. Rev. Frederick M. Gardner 
gave a most interesting address upon 
“The Present Outlook for Woman Suf- 
frage.’’ Among the many items of favor- 
able omen which he mentioned were the 
breaking up of conservatism along the 
various lines of human activity; the in- 
dustrial advance made by women during 
the last fifty years, and the growth of in- 
dividualism, which emphasizes the ab- 
surdity of supposing that one person can 
represent another at the polls or else- 
where. Ina kindly but emphatic manner, 
the speaker expressed the conviction that 
suffragists would do well to suspend fora 
few years all appeals to the Legislature, 
and concentrate their energies upon in- 
creasing the exercise of school suffrage 
among women and disseminating the suf- 
frage gospel in women’s clubs, sewing 
circles, and other coteries of women, 
whenever and wherever the subject can 
have a hearing. At the conclusion of the 
address there was a beautiful song by Mr. 
Low, after which the time was spent 
socially, the hospitality of the League 
being dispensed by the following gentle- 
men: Mr. Franklin Snow, Mr. James Car- 
ney, Mr. Appleton, Mr. Glynn and Mr. 
Albert M. Williams. E. F. B 
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A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—A very elaborate pro- 
duction of “The Two Orphans” will be 
the first production of the New Year at 
this theatre, and much interest attaches 
to this event. The play will be presented 
for the week beginning Monday, Jan. 6. 
All the original scenic and mechanical 
effects will give startlingly realistic scenes. 
Additional people have been engaged for 
the groupings and tableaux. The char- 
acters in ‘‘The Two Orphans’’ have been 
taken by prominent players in the past. 
Choice chocolate bonbons will be given at 
the Monday matinee. 

ieceiilieadnie 

Boston Music HALL.—*Pousse Cafe,”’ 
“Fly Farm,’ Vaudeville. Boston Music 
Hall has scored a hit with its new scheme 
of entertainment. Musical travesty, sa- 
tire, and vaudeville make a delightful 
combination, without breaking the custom 
of continuous performance. The stock 
company includes Maude Odell, Blanche 
Ring, Eleanor Falk, Lillie Lawson, Jane 
Bernard, and Mattie Boorum, and Augus- 
tus Cook, Robert Dailey, Sam Sidman, 
Frank Lalor, Robert Harris, and Jake 
Bernard. The production is under the 
able direction of Louis DeLange on the 
stage, and Harry 'T. McConnell as direc- 
tor. ‘*Pousse Cafe” is a tuneful and 
sprightly musical melange, while the 
satire on “Sky Farm,” “‘Fly Farm,” is ex- 
tremely funny. Both will be given until 
further notice. Vaudeville will be offered 
from 12.30 to 2 and from 4.30 to 8, ‘‘Pousse 
Cafe’ and “Fly Farm” at 2 and 8 P. M. 
Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c, and $1, with general 
admission at 25c. 








Miss Fisk’s pleasant store, 144 Tremont 
Street, is a very popular resort for pur- 
chasers of ladies’ gloves, neckwear and 
veilings. The newest fashions in gloves, 
that can always be depended upon to fit 
and wear well, are shown in Fownes, 
Dents, Trefousssé, and a beautiful wash- 
able glacé kid. In neckwear and veilings 
the correct, becoming, and prettiest things 
are always in evidence. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ACTON, 





AMY F. 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Bo+ton, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, January 6,3P.M. Artand Literature Com- 
mittee. Miss Sara Hamlin will speak on “The 
Passiun Play at Oberammergau.” 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial — in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her ‘services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in af.miiy of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 














MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort- 
ment of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


me Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e@ and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. SHaw, Aviom Stonzs BLACKWRLL, and 
Luoy E. Awruony. For sale at Woman's 
Journat Office 3 Park S8t., Boston, Mas:° 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 
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